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The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a 
forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and 
acceptance. This exchange allows us to better 
understand each other and shape the direction 
of our lives. Our common bond is our connec- 
tion to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. 
We publish this paper as a living history in 
celebration of the strength and diversity of 
women. 
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Nancy T. Dredge 


The front cover for this issue of 
the paper will be familiar to some 
of you. It was the cover of the 
very first issue of Exponent II, 
drawn by Carolyn Person forty 
years ago. Many of you will rec- 
ognize the funky, 70s-style tree of 
knowledge that 
served as our 
logo for many 
years of publica- 
tion. It seemed 
fitting somehow 
that this cover 
should usher out 
the last print 
issue of Exponent 
II—a sort of com- 
ing full circle. 
Although 
Exponent II intends to carry on 
just as vibrantly as it has for the 
past thirty-seven years in our new 
on-line format, this issue of the 
paper signals the end of 

an era. 


We hope we take all of you with 
us on our new adventure. We 
hope that you will tell your 
friends about us. We are always 
surprised to learn that there are 
women who have never heard of 
Exponent II. We hope you will 
introduce us. We hope to spread 
our tree of knowledge of the lives 
of Mormon women everywhere to 
a whole new generation of women 
who are computer savvy. For 
those of you who are not and can- 
not envision yourselves cuddling 
up to the computer the way you 
did with a “hard copy” of the 
paper in bed, on the beach, in a 
favorite chair, or at the kitchen 
table— don’t worry: we'll provide 
for you. We want you to remain a 
part of the Exponent family and 
will make sure you receive a print- 
out of the online version each time 
it appears. (see p. 32) And the rest 


of you can certainly print out your 
Own copy, too. 


Recently, the adult daughter of an 
Exponent board member said to 
me, “It seems that Exponent has 
lost some of its old edginess.” Her 
comment made me smile. For one 
thing, whether we have been too 
“out there” or not “out 
there” enough has 
been a debate from 
Day 1 of Exponent’s 
existence. Editor from 
1975-1981 and then 
again from 2000 to the 
present and always 
involved in between, I 
have seen Exponent 
cover a lot of ground. 
Perhaps in the begin- 
_ ning we were some- 
what tentative as we 
felt our way and learned what 
women wanted to talk about. 
Then, as I wrote in an editorial for 
our tenth anniversary issue in 
1984, “As we have felt the ground 
under Exponent firm up, we have 
introduced more and more issues. 
Dealing with Sonia 
Johnson’s excommu- 
nication and the IWY 
[how many of you 
younger women 
even know what that 
was?] were some of 
these, but my 
favorite was the 
landmark issue that 
helped bring depres- 
sion out of the closet 
[and how many of 
you younger women know that 
depression was once a taboo 
subject?].” 


Another reason that this young 
woman’s comment made me smile 
was... . pomander balls. I had just 
been looking at the third issue of 
Exponent, a Christmas issue, which 
includes a recipe for how to make 
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pomander balls — those clove- 
studded oranges that make a fra- 
grant decoration for the holidays. 
Pretty out there, huh? In the sev- 
enties, women wanted to know 
about food co-ops and how to use 
TVP and other tidbits of a Frugal 
Housewife nature. The column 
was as popular as the Sisters 
Speak, wherein women offered 
thoughts on a chosen subject, 
which ran the gamut from the lack 
of nursing rooms in church build- 
ings to how to deal with children 
on drugs. 


Exponent has tackled many “hot” 
issues over the years—such as 
homosexuality, abortion, date 
rape, spouse abuse — and intends 
to keep on doing so. In addition, 
we have produced articles on: 
feminism, birth control, working 
women, stay-at-home women, 
infertility, body image, adoption, 
step-parenting, pregnancy issues, 
divorce, mothering, sexuality, 
women’s groups, raising sons, 
mothers and daughters, lesson 
manuals, spiritual power, Relief 
Society, being single 
in a married church, 
infidelity, family 
size, women and the 
priesthood, grief, 
interfaith marriages, 
eating disorders, 
war, mothers-in-law, 
disabilities, BYU, 
role models, dealing 
with cancer, becom- 
ing grandmothers, 
aging, being in the 
sandwich generation, widowhood, 
the international church, healing, 
book groups, sister missionaries, 
food storage, women in politics, 
women in the theatre, teaching, 
homeschooling, foster parenting, 
OCD, PMS, retiring, menopause, 
friendship, marriage, the socializa- 
tion of women in the church, life 
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The Spirit of Visiting Teaching Among Tsunami Victims 


Judy Dushku 


My early life experiences with vis- 
iting teachers in our home 
imprinted on me such positive 
reactions to women serving 
women that I find myself con- 
stantly drawn to circumstances 
where that type of relationship is 
replicated. I love the sharing of 
one another’s burdens and the 
taking in meals to the sick and 
lonely. I have come to realize that 
these little acts of women’s com- 
passionate service are part of 
women’s life experiences all over 
the world, and I find myself stum- 
bling gratefully, time after time, 
into moments when I am yet again 
witness to the charitable acts of 
sisterhood carried out in some 
unexpected place. 


Last December, I was invited to 
join a human rights delegation on 
an assessment tour of tsunami- 
devastated Banda Aceh one year 
after that tiny part of Indonesia 
was the hardest hit by the big 
waves that took the lives and land 
of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple. The group was organized 
under the auspices of Global 
Exchange, headquartered in San 
Francisco. Global Exchange com- 
monly sponsors fact-finding trips 
to many areas where human rights 
and justice and equity issues are in 
question. Many questions have 
been raised about both the quality 
of the humanitarian aid delivered 
to the Acehnese and the human 
rights situation there. Before the 
tsunami hit, people of the region 
had been engaged in a forty-year 
independence struggle with 
Indonesia, which had forced Aceh 
into a union with the larger 
Javanese-dominated islands after 
Indonesia got its independence in 
1947. I had followed the news 
about Aceh over this year of 
rebuilding and was delighted to 
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be invited to accompany eight 
other academics, activists, and 
researchers from the United 
States, Thailand, Malaysia, and 
Bangladesh on this tour. 


Global Exchange had arranged 
meetings with all kinds of inter- 
national relief organizations, 
who showed us both what they 
had accomplished and what they 
had tried and failed to accom- 
plish. We also met with local 
people who were recipients of 
aid, as well as many who had 
organized local self-help groups 
themselves to rebuild Aceh. 
These people were impressive, 
but their stories about how 
daunting their challenges had 
been were sobering. Some areas 
look like they did a year ago— 
beach fronts still covered with 
uprooted palm trees, trash heaps 
that used to be homes, and patch- 
es of land labeled “mass graves” 
in handmade signs. 


But, lo, in the midst of so much 
misery are those familiar signs of 
hope and mutual support that 
inspire me always. In a town 
called Sigli, two hours southeast 
of Banda, the barely newly rebuilt 
capital of Aceh on the northern tip 
of the island, we came upon a lit- 
tle office with six young women 
who identified themselves as 
newly trained “trauma coun- 
selors.” They were all about 23-26 
years old, wearing their traditional 
white hair coverings, windbreak- 
ers, jeans, and muddy boots. They 
admitted that they had only had 
six weeks of workshop training, 
but they were both humble and 
confident that they had missions 
to perform. They were designated 
by a local organization that assist- 
ed in the building of barracks for 
homeless and displaced tsunami 
victims as women who would 
work with other women and chil- 


Judy with a young trauma counselor 


dren to help them express their 
pent-up grief so that they could 
begin to heal from the trauma they 
had experienced. 


“Our job is to encourage women 
to just talk —to tell their stories in 
detail and share their sadnesses 
and their successes of the last year 
with other women. We are there to 
listen with compassion and love 
and encouragement and to urge 
others to do the same for one 
another. We have only been on the 
job for a few weeks, but already 
we feel we are making a differ- 
ence. Women are talking more and 
seem less sad all the time.” 


They took us out to the isolated 
barracks, comprised of one-room 
dwellings situated along a long 
porch built up on stilts about a 
mile in from the new sea line. 
Children are encouraged to play 
games and sing and dance by 
these young “trauma counselors,” 
who were clearly a welcome sight 
when they brought us into the 
compound of women. A literacy 
program has begun, and women 
will soon be writing their stories 
and sharing them more broadly. 
“Since women tend to trust other 
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women, and more women sur- 
vived the tsunami than men, it 
makes sense that women have to 
carry more than a normal share of 
the healing that needs to take 
place,” the young workers 
explained. They get to the commu- 
nities they serve on motorbikes, 
which they are adept at maneu- 
vering around giant potholes in 
the horrific, unrepaired country 
roads. They look especially fresh 
and purposeful, with their Muslim 
head scarves blowing out behind 
them as they fly over the road, 
occasionally stopping to use a cell 
phone to plan a meeting or talk to 
a friend. 


Another day, we met older women 
in a village where many have lost 
sons and husbands and brothers 
to the civil war that has gone on 
for what seems like forever. They 
had scars of their own on legs, 


arms, backs, and faces where 
Indonesian soldiers had come into 
their homes and harassed and ter- 
rified them, trying to find out 
about their possible harboring of 

_ independence fighters in what is 
called GAM, the Free Aceh 
Movement. Mostly widows with 
small children, these women share 


childcare, work in rice paddies, 
and cook and wash clothes in 
streams. They were warm and 
welcoming and described how 
they cared for one another since 
only they could understand what 
it was like to be women in these 
circumstances. They are tough 
women with rough, strong hands, 
but there is a tenderness and a 
sweetness to them. 


When I needed to use a bathroom, 
one woman volunteered her 
cement box of a latrine for me 
and, since I am white-haired and 
obviously old, she offered her arm 
to me as we negotiated the rocky 
road to her home. She drew water 
from the well for the bucket I 
would need to clean up after 
myself. She was gentle and kind 
and seemed to trust that — even 
though I was clearly an outsider 
from a spot on the other side of 
the world — 
maybe, as a 
woman, I had 
understood 
her story 
about what it 
was like to 
have a four- 
teen-year-old 
son taken 
away in the 
night never to 
be seen again. 
Maybe I 
knew what it 
was like to be 
widowed and 
to live alone 
except for the 
sisterly help of other village 
women in the jungle mountains 
above the ocean in Aceh. 


Another favorite woman I have 
met through my Aceh connections 
is a mother of two, the wife of an 
American journalist who was 
arrested in Aceh for writing the 


Acehnese side of the war story 
before the tsunami. Her name is 
Shadia, and she is a political scien- 
tist, like me, and a journalist her- 
self. She was also a rebel, was 
arrested and in jail for a while, 
and, before she fled the country 
for exile in the US, helped other 
women get out of horrid terrifying 
Indonesian military jails. Because 
the tsunami has put the spotlight 
on the Indonesian government's 
treatment of the Acehnese, repre- 
sentatives of the Indonesian 
President and the GAM - 
Acehnese independence fighters, 
at the invitation of the Finnish 
government, underwent peace 
talks in August and signed a doc- 
ument of intent to stop the vio- 
lence at home. Shadia was the 
only woman among the represen- 
tatives on the GAM side. 


When I learned I was going to 
Aceh, I emailed Shadia where she 
is now working in a refugee camp 
in Malaysia. We talked about a 
new film she has made with her 
husband about their years in the 
struggle in Aceh. I teased her 
about being a film star, a refugee, 
a diplomat, a mother, a journalist, 
and a former “terrorist.” She said 
that when they called her a terror- 
ist and threatened her life, she just 
reminded herself that the 
Afrikaaners had called Nelson 
Mandela a terrorist and the British 
had once called George 
Washington a terrorist, so she was 
fine with the good company she 
was in. “Women are expected to 
do many different things, I have 
found,” she said. 


I thought of visiting teaching. I 
guess if I were a visiting teacher to 
a sister who needed to get sprung 
from a prison, I would do my best 
to help —just as Shadia had done. 
Isn’t that what carrying one anoth- 
er’s burden’s is all about? 
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A Room of One's Own 


Karen Brock 


In 1929, Virginia Woolf gave a 
speech, which was later published 
as a book, entitled “A Room of 
One’s Own.” Her message was 
simple: “A woman must have 
money and a room of her own if 
she is to write fiction.” I would 
extrapolate her idea to say that the 
development of good 
ideas requires a similar 
venue. Mary Gordon, 
who wrote the forward to 
A Room of One’s Own, 
reminds us that Virginia 
Woolf made this state- 
ment at a time when the 
world was focused on the 
economy that sent Wall 
Street investors jumping 
from buildings; this was 
not a time to trifle with 
the needs of women. The 
feminist movement, 
which had been orga- 
nized largely to deal with 
women’s suffrage, had 
disbanded somewhat, 
having all but accom- 
plished their primary 
goals. In the context of 
the times, Virginia 
Woolf’s message may have 
seemed unimportant, but it is 
indeed sage counsel for women 
and men alike. 


Few of us have the luxury to live 
on a salary or endowment that 
would provide us with the time 
and energy necessary to develop 
good, unique thoughts. So many 
thoughts run through one’s mind 
daily, triggered by the ordinary, 
but the speed at which they run 
through the mind seldom allows 
for their development. Virginia 
Woolf noted that if there was such 
a salary or endowment, it was 
reserved for men. We live in a dif- 
ferent time; it is not just the nobili- 
ty, the commissioned artist, the 


wealthy, or the men who can fur- 
ther their education. Education is 
not only of the formal variety. Our 
world allows free time for most 
people—and yet, most good 
thoughts remain undeveloped. It 
is my premise that each individual 
can benefit from creating “A Room 
of One’s Own” in the 

otherwise busy, cluttered life that 
we live. 


I had an opportunity to create, for 
a season, “A Room of My Own” 
while pursuing a doctoral degree 
at Oxford University. In a very lit- 
eral sense, I had a room of my 
own. I lived in a grand manor 
house that had been converted 
into a twenty-two room boarding 
house for international students. It 
housed twenty-two graduate stu- 
dents from seventeen different 
countries. 


Oxford was never my intended 
destination. I didn’t have big 
plans for myself either profession- 
ally or academically. I graduated 
from a high school in a small town 
in Washington state and then 


moved on to BYU, where I 
majored in elementary and special 
education and then began teach- 
ing school. After a number of 
years of teaching, I went back to 
BYU and completed a master’s 
degree in educational leadership. 
The following fall, I planned a trip 
to visit a friend of mine who was 
doing doctoral work at Oxford. I 
had never been to England before 
and was instantly 
caught up by the 
magic of the city of 
Oxford. I walked 
down the streets 
after dark, the 
sound of cars and 
other noises of the 
day gone. As I wan- 
dered through this 
city, hundreds of 
years old, time 
stood still for me. It 
could have been 
1620, 1820, or 1940— 
the city was history 
personified. 


My friend had pre- 
pared himself for 
Oxford with an 
undergraduate 
degree from Stanford, where he 
was on a full athletic and academ- 
ic scholarship. He then spent time 
in the Middle East, studying and 
later working for an oil company, 
putting away enough money to 
fund his doctoral program at 
Oxford. He had prepared himself 
both financially and academically 
to study at one of the world’s 
finest universities. | compared his 
preparation to my own and real- 
ized that I had not made the same 
investment in myself. I had not 
made a plan for the “next steps” 
in my life. | went through a 
mourning time, saddened that I 
had not thought far enough 
ahead and seen a bigger picture 
for myself. 
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My friend encouraged me to 
apply to Oxford and, to make a 
long story short, I applied, waited, 
and finally received the accep- 
tance letter. Things fell in place for 
me, and I bought a plane ticket to 
London. 


The experience was rich in so 
many ways. As I stepped off the 
plane, I realized that I hada 
unique opportunity to re-define 
myself in virtually any way I 
desired. No one knew me; no one 
was going to know someone who 
knew me. There was a certain free- 
dom in this idea. I embarked on 
an academic and personal experi- 
ence that changed me for-ever. I 
now have personal friends from 
Pakistan, India, Germany, Spain, 
the Czech Republic, Canada, the 
United States, and South Africa, 
whose beliefs and traditions range 
from Hindi to aetheism. One of 
my friends grew up with servants; 
another in the stark poverty of a 
former Communist country in 
transition to socialism. We spent 
many Sunday evenings congregat- 
ing around the kitchen table, and 
our talk often moved to religion. | 
was the only one in the house who 
went to church each Sunday. 


Everyone knew that 
I was religious, but 
few had heard of 
the American 
church that I 
belonged to. It was 
interesting to view 
the world through 
the religious and 
cultural eyes of oth- 
ers who had experi- 
ences so different 
from my own. The 
world changed for 
me through living 
with these people. 


Academically, I 
traveled through 
hills of elation as I explored new 
thoughts and valleys of despair 
when I wondered if I had what it 
took to complete this program. It 
was the deepest personal invest- 
ment that I had ever imagined 
making in myself, and it created a 
tension between self-doubt and 
self-confidence as I explored my 
abilities. I found a place within 
myself, a unique intelligence, that 
could not have been uncovered 
without this investment in self. 


Spiritually, the experience awak- 
ened new dimensions as well. A 
dear friend from the United States, 
who set a beautiful example of 
Christianity, helped me to further 
explore my own beliefs and spiri- 
tuality. I set Sundays aside and 
created for myself hours of unin- 
terrupted gospel study and con- 
templation time. I also spent many 
hours on my knees, trying to 
understand why it was so impor- 
tant to the Lord that I undertake 
this personal challenge of Oxford. 
My goal for myself was to be 
somebody’s mom and a loving 
wife. Instead, the Lord had sent 
me to one of the world’s finest 
universities and made a way for 
me to afford it. | worried that His 


goals for me were focused on the 
professional contributions I could 
make rather than my dreams of 
family life. (As it turned out, the 
moment that I completed my dis- 
sertation, I met my husband Alan, 
and we now have two children.) 


My challenge is to ensure that 
“My Room” exists always — that it 
not be just an experience that I 
once had but a “place” that can 
evolve through the years. I am 
working on two books, one acad- 
emic and the other spiritual. I find 
time to sneak into my “room” at 
least weekly. 


This experience has motivated me 
to encourage others to find their 
own “Oxford.” It may not be an 
actual room—it may be moments 
in each day; it may be a season of 
life — whatever allows one to 
develop thoughts deeply, to pray, 
to ponder spiritual things, to 
engage in meaningful conversa- 
tion. The essential aspect is the 
identifying of one’s own unique 
intelligences and gifts. 


For me, there was magic in that 
place. What place will create the 
magic for you? How will you 
build your room? Mine was ina 
beautiful manor house in Oxford, 
but I can still be transported there 
when I remove myself, even for 
an hour, from the busyness of life 
to go to “A Room of My Own.” 


Karen Johannesen Brock is married to 
Alan Brock and lives in Mount 
Vernon, Washington, with her three 
children, Kailey (5), Seth (4), and 
Jordan (2). Karen also works as an 
education consultant and is constant- 
ly seeking the elusive state of balance 
(which sometimes is merely repre- 
sented in an empty laundry basket 
and a few verses of scripture read). 
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Vera Holder 


My husband and I wanted chil- 
dren from the day we wed. At 
forty-one and thirty-three respec- 
tively, we were grateful to have 
found each other and felt well-pre- 
pared to bring children into our 
home. It never occurred to either 
of us that we would have difficul- 
ty conceiving, nor that we would 
find ourselves, five years later, ina 
courtroom in Petrozavodsk, 
Russia, where we would adopt 
our daughter (one day shy of 
seven) and two sons (four and 
Six). 


Six months after our marriage, my 
mother was diagnosed with can- 
cer. One evening, she announced 
from her bed, “Verochka . . .” (My 
mother used the nickname for me 
that I shared with my Russian 
grandmother, always reverting to 
the affectionate diminutives of her 
first language to express emotion.) 
“Verochka, I saw your father in a 
dream. He told me that you are 
pregnant.” I was, in fact, several 
days late that month, but if I had 
conceived, I miscarried before we 
could know. 


Shortly thereafter, my mother 
died. Several months of grieving 
and attending to my mother’s 
affairs passed before my husband 
and I revisited the topic of fertility. 
We had been married almost a 
year and a half; perhaps we 
should go to a doctor for 
evaluation. 


That was the beginning of a whirl 
of fertility drugs, fertility testing, a 
laparoscopy, a diagnosis of severe 
endometriosis, and the removal of 
a tumor on my right ovary. The 
medical community doesn’t know 
what causes endometriosis nor 
how to cure it, but birth control 
can help slow its progress. My 
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C hoosing Children 


doctor strongly recommended in 
vitro fertilization. 


Grieving over infertility was 
unlike anything I had experienced 
before. I felt that my body had 
betrayed me. Silently, secretly 
endometriosis had impaired my 
ability to pursue the goal that was 
most important in my life. While I 
was grateful for my spouse, a 
career in education, friends, col- 
leagues, and our lives framed by 
the gospel, my personal sense of 
life mission was tied up in the 
raising of a family. Both of my 
parents were 
deceased and nei- 
ther had left this 
world with partic- 
ularly fond feel- 
ings towards the 
Church. Temple 
work notwith- 
standing, scrip- 
tures and talks 
about eternal fami- 
lies hurt my heart. 
“How can I be cut 
off both from the 
past and future of 
a family?” I wondered. “Why? 
What was God thinking?” I had a 
testimony. I was a returned mis- 
sionary, a Relief Society president. 
The pain was profound. 


Misha 


Michael and I chose to believe the 
priesthood promises we had 
received. We chose to have chil- 
dren. We talked about both adop- 
tion and IVF and decided to file 
for a domestic adoption of an 
infant or toddler. As we went 
through the home study process, 
our choices became more compli- 
cated. We were asked to consider 
exactly what type of child we 
could parent. Did we have a gen- 
eral preference? How did we feel 
about a history of birth parents 
who might have substance abuse 
or psychiatric issues? Considering 


some forty-odd questions and 
coming up with answers that 
would fit into a standardized 
response scale (from “very com- 
fortable” to “won’t consider”), we 
entered unchartered territory. 


In the process of trying to build a 
family, what happens if a husband 
and wife seem to be getting differ- 
ent inspiration on how to pro- 
ceed? Do they stop until both 
agree? Does one person buckle 
under to the other’s “better” inspi- 
ration? Is it always the woman’s 
choice? Or is it reasonable to take 
the first few steps down the 
best road you can find, 
believing that the Lord will 
let you know if you need to 
change direction? In our 
case, although my husband 
was entirely supportive of 
our effort to adopt, he also 
believed that God often pro- 
vides miracles through mod- 
ern medicine. So we decided 
to take a “both/and” 
approach to adoption and 
IVF rather than an 
“either/or.” 


While we waited for word from 
the domestic agency, we saw an in 
vitro specialist, ordered the med- 
ications, and began daily injec- 
tions. I should note here that I am 
a terrible patient. Halfway 
through the cycle, my physician 
canceled. He suggested that we 
try again with stronger medica- 
tion. “What are we doing?” | 
wondered. I had called up all the 
faith I had available to me to go 
through that particular [VF 
attempt. If what we had just come 
through didn’t suffice, it was time 
to stop. We decided to pursue 
adoption more aggressively. 


At this point, our domestic paper- 


work had been on file for about a 
year. We had thought a lot about 
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Russia the year before and had 
visited an international agency 
before filing for a domestic adop- 
tion. Maybe it was time to take a 
second look. 


In January 2002, we went to talk 
with an international adoption 
coordinator about programs in 
Eastern Europe. On the coffee 
table in the waiting room was a 
folder labeled “Special Needs 
Children.” Some of these “special 
needs” children were merely older 
than the infant or toddler adoptive 
parents usually hope to find. 
Others had siblings. As I looked 
through the folder, one photo real- 
ly caught my eye. There was a 
threesome of children, a girl and 
two boys. “NOTICE US” their 
photo said to me as it almost 
jumped off the page at me. Their 
ages were six, five, and four, and 
their names includéd that of my 
great-grandmother, my husband, 
and our Maltese. These three were 
older than the children we had 
imagined adopting. We had been 
thinking of two toddlers of the 
same gender if 
we were going 
to go interna- 
tional. We had 
one bedroom 
across the hall 
from our own 
room at home 
and had no 
plans to build an 
addition on to it 
or move. 
Immediately, the 
impression came 
to me, “You 
don’t really 
need the study on your ground 
floor. The boys could use your 
bedroom if you move 
downstairs.” 


Alexei 


“Michael, what do you think 
about this group,” I asked my hus- 
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band. “They’re awfully cute,” he 
replied. “Would you like to see if 
they have more information about 
these three?” I asked. Michael 
nodded. 


The adoption coor- 
dinator who met 
with us was warm 
and gracious. She 
answered all our 
questions and 
warned us about 
potential difficul- 
ties with children 
from the former 
USSR. When we 
asked whether she 
had more informa- 
tion about the children who had 
caught our attention, she told us 
that she did have a videotape of 
them since they had been on the 
adoption registry for over a year, 
having been taped prior to a 
change in Russian law that 
restricted access to such 
information. 


Luba 


Twenty-three notarized docu- 
ments later, we were on our 
way to St. Petersburg, where 
our hosts, an interpreter and 
our adoption agency’s local 
coordinator, met us at the air- 
port. The next day we began 
our trip north by car. I remem- 
ber the Russian pop music our 
driver favored as the pavement 
gave way to gravel and 
grass-covered hills followed 
pine forests. 


As we traveled four hours 

north, our son Misha was 

being driven eight hours south 
from his home town to join his 
older sister and younger brother 
at the orphanage where we would 
meet. My first impression of him 
was of the power of his affection 
for his sister. After he stepped out 
of the car, Misha’s eyes quickly 


scanned the adjacent playground. 
“Lu—ba! Lu—ba!” he screamed at 
the top of his lungs as he raced 
across the pavement to hug his 
sister and join her on a two- 
seated swing. 


Alexei, our youngest, 
arrived about twenty min- 
utes later. How do you 
describe being hit by a thun- 
derbolt? Alexei is a boy full 
of energy and affection. He 
threw himself into me with 
a hug, his face wreathed in 
smiles. Blithely ignoring our 
language differences, he 
took my hand to show me 
how to play a game he 
called “Fishke,” while something 
all-consuming, electric, head-to- 
toe spoke to my soul, “This is 

our son.” 


“Don’t worry. You can play with 
them,” Luba counseled our mid- 
dle son as he eyed us cautiously. | 
was glad that our little girl was 
courageous and anxious to help 
her brother out. As she recited 
Russian poetry for us and sang 
several songs, I counted it a mira- 
cle that God had helped us find 
these children. All the heartache 
and sorrow of the months and 
years gone by were swallowed up 
in the joy of finding what one of 
my Jewish colleagues termed 
Besherit —“what was meant to be.” 


A year and a half later, I think it is 
important to acknowledge that 
our path has not been worry free. 
The charming thunderbolt of 
affection our youngest son offered 
me on our first meeting is accom- 
panied by some sensory integra- 
tion and developmental issues. We 
have been blessed with a tremen- 
dous community and team of edu- 
cators to help us help him suc- 
ceed. Our middle son’s caution 
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Writing as TI herapy 


Ruth N. Dickson 


By now some of us have discov- 
ered that we are not going to 
become independently wealthy or 
fantastically famous by our writ- 
ing. This is not news. The news is 
that there are other, better, more 
fulfilling rewards than fame and 
fortune. While writing may never 
make us rich, it can greatly enrich 
our lives. 


Introspection 

It has been said that writ- 
ing maketh an exact man. 
My experience is that this 
exactness can bring valu- 
able introspection. Seeing 
facts or feelings down on 
paper can be enlighten- 
ing. Carol Burnett, after 
writing her autobiogra- 
phy, said, “I didn’t real- 
ize how terrific my dad 
was until I read what I 
wrote about him.” 


When interviewing my grand- 
mother at age ninety in order to 
write her personal history, I 
learned that her mother had died 
when my grandmother was thir- 
teen years old. She said that after 
her father remarried, “None of the 
children stayed around home.” I 
sensed the feelings of resentment 
that I’ve come to label the “wicked 
stepmother syndrome.” As I 
returned to make revisions in her 
history, my grandmother said, 
“You know, this writing has made 
me think about my stepmother. 
I’ve decided that our leaving 
home was more our doing and not 
really her fault. I’m afraid we 
didn’t accept or appreciate her.” It 
took seventy-seven years for her 
to realize this—and only because 
it was down on paper. 


A speaker at my neighborhood 
writers club told us that she never 
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felt that her father loved her 
because he never told her so and 
seemed indifferent to her. Then 


one day she discovered his journal 


and found his entry on the day 
she was born. When she read 
about his feelings of joy over her 
birth, her entire relationship with 
her father changed. 


A young woman told me that she 
was taking out her teenage rebel- 


Ruth Dickson (2nd from right) with former Brigham City schoolmates 


lion on her father. After reading 
some things about him and dis- 
covering that he was human and 
had made mistakes, she began to 
value him more instead of think- 
ing less of him. 


Catharsis 

Writing can bring catharsis. After 
a neighbor friend was killed in an 
automobile accident, I continued 
to grieve for years. For some rea- 
son, I felt compelled to put on 
paper my memories of her kind- 
nesses, my feelings at the time of 
her death, and her husband's 
thoughtfulness afterward. Once I 
got it on paper, I felt immediate 
catharsis. I sent a copy of this 
paper to her husband and, upon 
our next meeting, felt additional 
satisfaction as he expressed his 
appreciation upon receiving it and 
his sharing of it with his six 
children. 


Doctors claim that writing about 
our problems and feelings can 
reduce stress, help arthritis, and 
be beneficial for our mental 
health. Thinking about something 
is quite a different experience from 
writing about it. Writing tends to 
make problems more concrete and 
specific. You can gain a valuable 
new perspective by seeing it com- 
mitted to paper. People who keep 
New Year’s Resolutions are those 
who write them 
down. 


My mother died 
while I was ona 
trip to France. 
After receiving 
the news, I 
couldn’t sleep. I 
kept recalling past 
"4 experiences. 
Finally, at 4 a.m. I 
got up and wrote 
down my memo- 
ries and feelings. 
Immediately, relief 
came, and I could sleep. I didn’t 
realize it, but I had written my 
funeral talk. 


Appreciation 

Each year I meet for four days 
with women I| went to school with 
in Brigham City, Utah. One year, 
when looking for old yearbooks, I 
found my diaries from those 
years. At first glance, the entries 
seemed incredibly boring. 
However, as | read through the 
juvenile, often-misspelled words, 
the reliving became therapeutic. I 
began to better understand my 
own children. I realized that it was 
difficult for them to appreciate my 
conservativeness since they had 
not lived through the Depression. 
They couldn’t relate to my feelings 
of patriotism during World War II 
because they are products of the 
bitterness of Vietnam and of Iraq 
and the cynicism of Watergate. 
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The simple pleasures of no-cost 
entertainment, the enjoyment of 
nature, and the appreciation of 
small-town events were important 
in my young life. My children 
have never learned to play kick- 
the-can, poke-the-iceman, Johnny 
Butcher Boy, Run Sheepy Run, 
Mother May I, or Frozen Tag. 
Instead they spend their summer 
evenings watching reruns on TV. I 
realized that one reason I had 
enjoyed nature so much as a child 
and wrote about it in my diaries 
was because we walked every- 
where we went. There were no car 
pools or even places to be driven 
to. My life was made up of 
encounters with people of all gen- 
erations. Because of rereading old 
diaries, I came to appreciate why 
my children thought and felt dif- 
ferently. 


My diaries also helped me to 
appreciate my parents. I read 
about the homemade gifts I 
received for Christmas. These 
things I still have, even after my 
children have played with them. 
Perhaps they were saved because 
they were homemade. I wrote: 
“My mother is making me a 
blouse out of an old skirt. She is 
teaching me how to sew.” 


Through the diaries, I began to 
renew appreciation for my parents 
and other adults, yet I cannot 
remember telling them how I felt 
or how much they meant to me. 
Perhaps young people today 
notice and appreciate without our 
realizing it. 


Reading old journals has 
impressed me with the importance 
of getting the details on paper and 
the urgency of expressing feelings 
while still fresh. I am a better jour- 
nal keeper now; I know what 
endures. 


No More “If Only” 

I find myself wishing, “If only I 
had asked my parents about more 
things. If only I could talk to them 
now. If only I had listened better.” 
Fortunately, the children and 
grandchildren of writers won't 
need to say “If only” because we 
will have written it down. 


In a writing class assignment, we 
were asked to write four funeral 
talks as though a friend, a family 
member, a co-worker, and a neigh- 
bor were giving them at our own 
funerals. Needless to say, this was 
a behavior-changing exercise. I am 
much more aware of relationships 
and not so wedded to just “getting 


things done.” I think Iam more 
compassionate and less goal-ori- 
ented from having considered 
what others might feel about (or 
say about!) me. 


Another time, we were asked to 
think of someone we disliked and 
then to write an objective descrip- 
tion of how we would like this 
person to be. I began to explore 
where that person was coming 
from —“to walk in his moccasins,” 
you might say. With the first 
words, all resentment vanished. I 
understood. I accepted. I loved. 


The real joys of writing come not 
from seeing articles in print or 
receiving a check from the pub- 
lisher but in the struggle of explor- 
ing ideas, the insights gained from 
examining feelings, the search for 
the right word, and the experience 
of creating. + 


For forty years, Ruth has been a 
member of the neighborhood writing 
group featured in the fall 2001 issue 
of Exponent II. Twice she served 
with her husband when he was presi- 
dent of the Canada Montreal Mission. 
Ruth says that if informed that she 
has only six minutes to live, she will 


just type faster. 


Choosing Children continued from page 9 


was probably there for very good 
cause. Watching him develop 
more trust and faith in his world 
is an unfolding miracle for us. 
And our daughter’s courage, so 
apparent when we met, has been 
needed to face huge leaps from 
early literacy in Russian to first 
grade in a second language and 
from confidence in her ability to 
look out for her siblings in the 
past to the adjustment of having 
parents and teachers charged with 
their care now. 


Our children were legally adopted 
on July 24, 2002. I believe God's 
hand hovered over these little pio- 
neers. My husband and I did not 
set out, when we began, to come 
to this place in our lives. We 
arrived here through a process of 
figuring things out—a little here, a 
little there. I write for the couples 
who yearn to raise a family and 
may not have considered an older 
child. I write, remembering the 
faces of those we left behind. 


Vera lives in Buena Vista, Virginia, 
where she serves as the Stake Family 
History Center Director. Most of her 
time is devoted to being a full-time 
mom, but she also enjoys teaching an 
occasional section of international 
students at Southern Virginia 
University and participating as a 
founding member of the local Friends 
of the Buena Vista Public Library. 
The kids are happy and healthy, 
enjoying art, swimming, basketball, 
hiking, and a newborn litter of 
Westie pups. 
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Every Picture Tells a Story 


Karen Stockbridge Dow 


When I was twenty-five and spi- 
raling towards “an inevitable 
downfall,” as my mother had so 
correctly predicted for the child 
she’d adopted at six-days-old and 
raised as her own, Mom thumbed 
her nose at my crazy lifestyle and 
joined the Mormon Church. I was 
horrified. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if she’d just gone off in a cor- 
ner and read her Book of Mormon 
or simply attended church each 
Sunday and left me all alone in the 
house to perpetrate my sleezy 
mayhem. But Mother, I endlessly 
complained, had been bamboo- 
Zled! hoodwinked! conned! by a 
steady stream of young do-good- 
ers from Utah (or some other 
such weird locale), hanging 
around and delighting in my 
mother’s presence like she 
was... Queen of the Prom, 
for cryin’ out loud! 


Each time I heard four Latter- 
day Saint feet coming up our 
cement walkway, I'd graba 
cup of coffee and a 
Cosmopolitan and perch 
myself in a prominent place 
to greet her humpers for the 
Lord with a testy, “Isn't it 
past your bedtime?” I drove 
my poor mother bananas 
with my bad attitude 
towards her religious guests, 
who were, in her quaking words, 
“peaches” and “honeybuns” and 
“sweet, sweet pumpkins.” 
(Mother loved to cook.) 


While Mother and the missionar- 
ies prayed the nights away, I 
attempted to outdo my mother 
with my own collection of fellows 
so creepy, so crawly that they’d 
gag a snake. 


“Can't you stay and watch a film- 
strip?” Mother would beg me. 
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“You gotta be kidding!” I'd toss 
her a look, my heels out the door 
faster than you could say, “Joseph 
Smith.” 


During that period of time in 
which I devoted time each day to 
baptizing in a little acid bath, 
Mom began assembling three big 
photo albums of the sixty-four 
“sweeties” who'd passed through 
our house. She kept an Instamatic 
tucked in the side of her chair, so 
we had Candid Camera shots of 
missionaries in paper party hats 
eating ice cream, giving the para- 
keet a bath, singing and dancing 
and listening to the radio and, 
eventually, waving goodbye when 
the call came for them to be trans- 


ferred. (Boo hoo hoo.) As if that 
wasn’t bad enough, Mother chart- 
ed each former missionary’s 
progress after they completed 
their missions and went home, 
with photos of her Good 
Examples about to get married. 
Each week, it seemed, another 
wedding pic arrived, photographs 
that struck me as totally unreal. I 
mean, who on earth looks that 
innocent anymore? Who on earth 
wanted to be with someone so 
intensely they’d marry “for all 


eternity”? Eternity was just this — 
dinner with two crewcuts in white 
shirts saying, “Pass the ‘taters, 
Elder, and by the way, the Church 
is True, y'know. Hey, hand me that 
pitcher of moo there or I’ll punch 
yer lights out, you Pop Tart, you.” 


Half of my mother’s albums, she 
liked to say, showed “boys just 
being boys; missionaries having 
fun.” The rest of the pages de- 
picted “boys becoming men,” and 
if | wanted a prescription for how 
to live, I should quit studying the 
pages of “that dahn Cosmopolitan” 
and study the pages of her albums 
instead. No finer young fellows 
around than the Mormons. Cream 
of the crop, boy. Written all over 
their faces. Couldn’t I see 
that? 


Yeah. Sure. Praise the Lord 
and pass the lighter fluid. 


Mother didn’t live to see her 
| rebellious daughter see the 
light. She died with a look 
on her face that said, “I 
warned you but you 

/ wouldn't listen; now pre- 
pare for a rocky ride, my 
child.” The first thing I did, 
following the funeral, was 
reach for her albums —to 
throw them out! — but, to 
my great annoyance, they 
were missing. Little Miss 
Cyclone here ripped the place 
apart, but no albums. Eventually, I 
emptied the house of all its con- 
tents to sell it, but still no albums. 


I confronted the missionaries. “Tf 
you look long and hard enough,” 
they said, “we're sure they'll turn 
up.” Yeah, right. 


The years passed and, just as 
Mom had predicted, my inevitable 
downfall took place. Suffice it to 
say that things were pretty rough, 
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and I had indeed become my 
mother’s pet name for me—The 
Sorriest Girl Alive. 


One day, when it seemed things 
just couldn’t get any worse, a UPS 
truck delivered a box the size of a 
small hassock. Inside, to my sur- 
prise, were my mother’s missing 
albums. All three of them com- 
pletely intact. No note. No return 
address. 


I sat down on the sofa with pic- 
tures that had been missing for 
over ten years. I lit a candle and 
drew the curtains. In the bedroom 
was a pack of razor blades I had 
bought that very afternoon. Life 
was hopeless. Horrendous. No 
place to go but down. So, why not 
flip through my mother’s “handi- 
work” before I exited the planet. 
One last blast of bile. | 


I opened to a picture of a former 
missionary and his bride encircled 
in a pink and white paper heart, 
but instead of feeling the familar 
old rage, I felt like someone had 
given me a new set of eyes. The 
picture struck me as... decent. 
Nice, even. I turned the page to 


another wedding photo, and then 
another. Every picture brought 
tears to my eyes—for the mother 
I'd actually started to miss, for the 
childhood home I could no longer 
return to, for the houseful of 
young elders and sisters trying to 
talk to me even though I wouldn't 
listen, for the mess I'd gotten 
myself into. Could I perhaps find 
a man to look at me the way the 
fellow in the photograph was 
looking at his bride? 


I suddenly understood the whole 
point of my mother’s albums. She 
hadn’t compiled them to goad me; 
she’d compiled them to save me— 
to show up in my life at a time 
when I was ripped apart by my 
own doings. They were her God- 
inspired blueprint —her pictures of 
Real Living for me to emulate at a 
time when I was finally ready to 
see them. Her gift from heaven, it 
seemed (c/o UPS), for the child 
she’d adopted at six-days-old and 
raised as if her own. 


Take off the chains which bind you; 
put on the armor of righteousness. 


Postscript: Four months ago I got 
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changes —to name just a few. 
We've always enjoyed the quote 
from the person who, on first 
hearing that an upstart group of 
women in Boston was going to 
begin publishing a newspaper, 
responded, “Well, they'll be able 
to fill one issue, and that'll be the 
end of it. What more could they 
possibly have to say?” Clearly, 
we ve found a lot to talk about 
and will continue to do so. 


So, we are pleased to present this 
last print issue with no bells and 
whistles but just as a normal 


“e-flat” (as my mother-in-law 
would say) paper. We’ve included 
most of our usual departments — 
Fiction, Poetry, goodness gracious, 
Book Reviews, and even the good 
old Frugal Housewife. And, as 
always, we've included articles 
that give us wonderful peeks into 
womer’s lives as they share their 
experience of living —in this case, 
in articles about the heartbreak of 
infertility and the joy of adoption; 
the terror of an attempted child 
rape; body image and the plastic 
surgery option; an unorthodox 
conversion story; our strange 


married. Yes, me! To a decent, 
adoring, faith-inspired man who'd 
tried to woo me when I was twen- 
ty-five and spiraling towards my 
downfall. I wish my mother were 
still alive so I could give her our 
wedding photo, for it is one she’d 
be proud to include in her albums. 
I can just hear her showing it to 
the missionaries. 


“That’s my daughter and the fel- 
low she married. Whadda good 
egg he is, boy! Smart cookie, too. 
A peach! We sure had to go 
through a lot of Fruitloops, boy! 
Boy, did we evah. Well, I predicted 
she’d come around. And y’ know 
what else I predict?” 


“Wha’?” The missionaries ask her 
to pass the grape juice. 


“My daughter will join the 
Church. Ah ha. I know it for a fact. 
And Old Mutha—she’s never 
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wrong. Never ever.” % 


Mormon culture; the joy of danc- 
ing; tsunami victims; watching 
one’s body become something 
unrecognizable as one ages; the 
benefits of writing and of having a 
space of one’s own. I heartily sec- 
ond my twenty-two-year-ago self 
when I wrote: “What I now wish 
for Exponent II is that it continue 
being what it has already been— 
that it continue its honesty, its 
reaching out, its trying to present 
and understand diverse view- 
points and lives... and, most 
important of all, that it just contin- 
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ue to be.” % 
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Lillith Jones 


Thad a girl. I hada girl. T[HADA 
GIRL! So things are going to 
change. No, not the way you 
think. Not frilly pink ribbons and 
little lacy dresses. Not the sleep I 
will be forced to sacrifice, both 
now and years later as I stay up 
late waiting for her to come home 
from a date. No, these changes are 
about me, and they really terrify 
me because there is no turning 
back now. 


You see, beauty has always been a 
big deal in my family. You 
couldn’t just be run-of-the-mill 
beautiful; you had to be STRIK- 
ING. People had to turn and stare. 
Women had to envy you, and men 
had to want you. You think Iam 
kidding? I wish I were. Here’s the 
problem: I barely qualify for run- 
of-the-mill. I don’t come anywhere 
close to striking. I can hardly get a 
salesgirl at the GAP to give me the 
time of day, let alone envy me. 


The first time I realized this dilem- 
ma, I was a freshman in high 
school. A group of popular boys 
started coming around to visit me. 
“Oh my heck,” I thought, “prayers 
do get answered!” It was my 
Sixteen Candles fantasy coming 
true. “Popular boys DO know that 
flat-chested, acne-stricken girls 
with bad perms and braces (with 
rubber bands to correct horrible 
crossbite) do exist. Life was fair 
after all.” Then Daryl, one of the 
popular boys, filled me in: “We 
just come over here to hang out 
with your mom ‘cause she’s 
HOT!” That was a fun thing to 
hear. But it didn’t really surprise 
me. Of course, now I was obliged 
to hate her even more than I had 
before —not only for being inordi- 
nately beautiful but for being the 
object of affection for males aged 
13-17. I knew that she had the 
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I Had a Girl! 


18-80 categories, but couldn’t she 
just leave the others to me? 


In our family, where estrogen 
reigned supreme, we did not sub- 
scribe to Newsweek or National 
Geographic. Our bimonthly period- 
ical of choice— which we poured 
over, cover to cover, dog-tagged 
and underlined — was the 
Victoria’s Secret catalog. It proud- 
ly graced the top of our coffee 
table. This may be another reason 
that males ages 13-17 loved to 
visit our house — for the plethora 
of back issues of Victoria’s Secret. 
“What is Victoria’s Secret?” you 
may ask. Or maybe you never 
thought to ask. I did. Over and 
over. Which one of these buxom 
women is Victoria, and what is her 
secret? All these years later, I 
know. It’s silicone. And guess 
what . . . it’s my little secret, too. 
You see, it was my mom’s secret 
as well, but I didn’t know it back 
then. She and Victoria kept their 
secrets well guarded. 


I’d look at my mom a lot. Stare at 
her. It wasn’t hard. She was 
always nude. One day I walked 
into the bathroom while she was 
putting on her mascara. This was 
an art form. Her eyelashes were so 
long they looked like big, black, 
hairy tarantula legs. A million of 
them. She’d apply the mascara 
over and over and over and then 
take a straight pin and, just when 
you thought she was going to stab 
it in her eye, she’d use it to gently 
comb through her lashes with the 
precision of a skilled surgeon, sep- 
arating each lash. She was nude as 
she did this— something that 
made me uncomfortable. She said 
that nudity was nothing to be 
ashamed of. Well, of course not— 
not if you tip the scales at 100 
pounds and have a set of boobs 
that are guaranteed or your 
money back. So I was ashamed 


that I was ashamed to be nude. 


I told her, “Your boobs are so big!” 
“I know,” she said, “I love them.” 
And as she said this, she kind of 
shook them, like a victory dance. I 
confessed to her that I wanted a 
boob job when I graduated from 
high school. At that point, I did 
not know that she had gotten one. 
Later that night I heard her tell a 
family member on the phone, with 
a sigh of relief, “You know, she 
really should; she looks like a 
twelve-year-old boy.” What did I 
expect? For her to hold me and 
say, “Why would you ever want 
to go and do that? You are perfect 
the way you are.” Or “It’s not 
what's on the outside that counts; 
it’s what's on the inside.” Any 
number of these clichés would 
have been fine with me. 


But it didn’t shock me. When I 
was ten years old, I had told her 
that I wanted a nose job. I hadn't 
yet grown into mine. I later over- 
heard her telling my aunts, as they 
sat around the table after church 
one Sunday, “She told me that she 
wants a nose job, and I think that I 
am going to let her have it when 
she turns eighteen.” “Ok, I guess I 
do need one,” I thought to myself. 
Little did I know at the time that 
the “adenoid surgery” my mom 
had had a few years earlier, where 
she hid in the house with her nose 
bandaged for a week, was to 
shave off half her nose. 


So what was it about being small- 
chested that made me a twelve- 
year-old boy? When did a giant 
chest become associated with fem- 
ininity and the lack thereof consti- 
tute the equivalent of a prepubes- 
cent male? I still had a uterus. I 
still had ovaries. The seed of life 
still existed in me. Isn’t that 
female enough? Obviously not. 
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So I went in. The office visit to the 
plastic surgeon was humiliating. I 
was stripped naked from the waist 
up with a flimsy paper contrap- 
tion to cover me. The good 
Mormon doctor came in to “inter- 
view” me. “Why would you like 
augmentation?” he asked. Like 
saying the word “augmentation” 
made it a little classier. “I feel too 
small,” I sheepishly admitted. 
“Uh hum ... ok,” he replied as he 
marked something down on his 
clipboard. “Ok, well, let’s have a 
look at you.” He pulled his chair 
up to me and then opened up my 
paper shirt. He sympathetically 
nodded his head as if to say, “Why 
have you waited so long?” “Yes,” 
he said, “you could definitely use 
this procedure. In fact, it would 
really help with this lopsided- 
ness.” LOPSIDEDNESS! I 

hadn’t even realized! All this time 
I was just worried about the size, 
when my problem was a double 
whammy! I was so embarrassed. 
My mother nodded as he made 
some “medical” comments, as if 
some malignant tumor was being 
diagnosed just in the nick of time. 


Then he took me into the room 
where the nurses would take some 
“before” pictures of me. “For the 
scrapbook?” I thought to myself. 

I got to stand in lots of poses, 
naked from the waist up, while 
“Brittany” snapped away on the 
Polaroid camera. She seemed as 
relaxed as she could be and chat- 
ted happily throughout the entire 
process like this was a trip to the 
nail salon. I realized that I defi- 
nitely would not be a good 
Playboy model. I do not do well 
trying to act comfortable in an 
insanely uncomfortable situation. | 
get too chipper. I started respond- 
ing really enthusiastically to all of 
her questions. I developed a ner- 
vous twitch in my eye. 


After the R-rated Glamour Shots 
photo session, I was whisked over 
to the office of the “Boob 
Specialist” named Tammy. I kid 
you not. This is not her official 
title, but it is basically what she 
does —advise women on what 
type of boobs they should get. I 
wondered what training you had 
to get for that job and bet her par- 


ents were proud. She took out all 
the different implant sizes from a 
drawer and asked me which size | 
wanted to be. I was like a kid ina 
candy store. I picked up the 
biggest one. It was heavy. The 
saline in it (I guess they don’t 
want to call it salt water because it 
doesn’t sound quite so appealing 
when you realize that you are 
filled with a $6,000 set of water 
balloons) flowed from side to side 
as I played with it in my hand. 
Then I picked up one that seemed 
to be filled with petroleum jelly. 


“Oh, you can’t have that one,” 
Tammy said. “Why not?” I asked. 
“That is a silicone implant, and it 
is not FDA-approved anymore. 
Only women with mastectomies 
and Europeans can get that 

kind now.” 


“Damn those lucky Brits and can- 
cer survivors!” I thought. The 
water balloon that I was massag- 
ing suddenly did not seem as 
attractive. 


“T think I will take this size,” I said 
as I picked up one the size of a 
doughnut. “Oh, no, you don’t 
want THAT size. It’s so small. The 
number one complaint we have is 
from women who wish that they 
would have gone bigger. I know 
that I wish I would have gotten a 
bigger size.” I looked down at her 
chest to see a shirt that did not 
look like it could squeeze one 
more atom into it without the but- 
tons being launched into another 
hemisphere. She pleaded with me, 
“Please, take the bigger size.” A 
few months before this appoint- 
ment, my mom had come clean 
about her “augmentation.” Now 
in the office with Tammy the boob 
lady, she agreed. “Yes, I wish that I 
would have gotten mine bigger as 
well.” So bigger it was! I took the 
size that would make me a “D.” 
“Wow, a D,” I thought. That was 
three jumps in the alphabet. 


I noticed a picture of the plastic 
surgeon's family hanging on the 
wall on the way out. All of the 
women in his family seemed to 
have the same problems with their 
shirts that Tammy the Boob 
Specialist had. As I walked 
through the hallway, it was like 
being initiated in to a cult. All of 
the tight-shirted nurses looked 
hopefully at me as they exchanged 
knowing glances at my mother, a 
long-time member. 


Back at home, my mom gave me a 
bag of her old bras as a gift. I tried 
them on, imagining them filled 
with flesh instead of socks. I was 
thrilled at the thought of cleavage. 
Why a crack in the middle of fat 
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would excite anyone, I do not 
know. The look that men have 
when they see it is the same 
response that my nursing daugh- 
ter gives me as | pull out one at 
feeding time. It must be hard- 
wired into them. 


During high school I did begin to 
date, but not with a lot of success. 
My senior year, I fell in love with 
a boy: named Jeff. After a while, he 
decided to break up with me and 
later admitted that he was in love 
with my little sister, who just hap- 
pened to be a carbon copy of my 
mother. A few weeks later, they 
started to date. I felt like Wynona, 
the fat Judd sister, with a mother 
and little sister who got all the 
good genes. 


Did I mention that I was missing 
one of my front teeth? A genetic 
gift from my grandpa. So I had a 
fake one hooked onto my braces 
and retainers throughout high 
school. I couldn’t eat anything 
hard, like candy or corn on the 
cob, or it would break off. One 
evening as I was brushing my 
teeth, I brushed my retainer too 
hard and the tooth popped right 
off the retainer and down the 
drain. I was hysterical. I had a 
date that night, and I did not want 
to look like a hobo on my first 
date with this guy who I really 
liked. I made my dad rip apart the 
pipes to try to find the tooth, but it 
was long gone. There went that 
date. Eventually I got an oral 
implant. So I have had implants of 
all kinds! 


I was thinking about how weird it 
will be, thousands of years from 
now, when people dig up our 
remains to study our culture. I can 
imagine the archeologists who 
open our coffins and spot plastic 
water balloons inside the female 
bodies. They'll see the chiseled 
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facial bones of women and nose 
bones that have been hacked away 
at. | wonder what they will think. 


As I was put under anesthesia the 
day of the surgery, the plastic sur- 
geon laid his hands on my head 
and gave me a blessing. Now does 
it seem ironic to anyone but me 
that in a church where a second 
piercing in your ear can get you in 
trouble with the bishop, I had one 
blessing me before he sliced me 
open to insert fake boobs? 


I threw up. That is the first thing 
that happened when I came out of 
anesthesia. I felt as though I had 
been hit by a truck, like someone 
was lying on my chest so that I 
couldn’t breathe. I looked down 
and only saw my bandages. The 
nurses smiled broadly as they 
wheeled me out of the operating 
room. I had joined “the club.” The 
secret organization had initiated 
me, and I had passed. 


When I got home, I lay in bed for 
days, unable to get up. My mother 
and grandmother unwrapped my 
bandages for the “unveiling.” I 
recall both of them being teary 
and exclaiming “how beautiful 
and perfect they were,” like I had 
just delivered a healthy set of 
twins. Recovery was torture. Your 
chest is rock hard for months. It 
feels like you are wearing a bullet 
proof vest, only you can’t remove 
it. You have no feeling or sensa- 
tion in that area. Your body is 
wondering why in the world there 
are two big foreign objects invad- 
ing it and creates scar tissue 
around the implants, trying to 
reject them. This can be quite seri- 
ous. Luckily for me, it wasn’t. 


After the recovery, | became a new 
person. I was now striking! People 
were looking at me now! It was 
like a drug. No wonder my mom 


and millions of other women— 
like every female celebrity on 

TV — loved this! Oh, and by the 
way — once you got “em, you can 
spot ‘em. And let me tell you— 
there are a lot of them out there. 
So it was power, and I was ona 
power trip. I did my part to show 
them off. 


Fast forward ten years later. I am 
pregnant with a baby. I do not 
know the gender, but I have told 
my husband that if it is a girl, lam 
going to get my implants 
removed. “Ok,” he responds care- 
fully, not knowing where this is 
coming from. 


“It’s just that if I have a daughter, 
it is more than likely that she is 
going to be small-chested like I 
was. I don’t want her to look at 
me the way I looked at my mom, 
wondering if she is deformed and 
why she doesn’t look like a pin 
up. How can I tell her that she is 
beautiful and expect her to believe 
it if I didn’t believe it about 
myself?” 


When I was a child, I had com- 
plained to my grandmother that I 
wished I had big eyes like my 
mother. I hated the “tiny eyes” 
that I’d inherited from my dad. 
My grandmother kindly 
remarked, “Those big eyes are a 
dime a dozen! Your beautiful 
almond eyes are unique.” And so | 
learned to love my eyes. 


As I lay in bed with my husband, 
it hit me that this was a big deal, 
this thing I was suggesting. I had 
grown accustomed to my sweaters 
fitting a certain way. I liked how I 
filled out swimsuits. Plus the 
thought of going back under the 
knife made me queasy. The doctor 
would have to do some serious 
reconstruction to reshape the skin 
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You Caw Pance tf You Want To 


Julie Berry 


If you had asked me, when I was a 
spindly-limbed, androgynous 

kindergartner, what I wanted to be 
when I grew up, you'd have had a 
quick answer: a Solid Gold dancer. 


Some kids wanted to be teachers, 
nurses, doctors. I wanted to wear 
a tight, ripped t-shirt, a thong, and 
stilettos on prime time TV. 


Naturally, I’ve outgrown such silly 
girl fantasies. Now I’m aspiring to 
become one of the Pointer Sisters. 


I may be white, I may be frumpy, I 
may drive a Dodge Caravan, 

but by golly, I have got soul. In 
buckets. 


It’s all in the hips. And by golly, I 
have got hips. In buckets. 


(In case I’m dating myself here, 
Solid Gold was a Top 40s variety 
show that ran throughout most of 
the 80s, much like the one from 
which Jennifer Lopez later sprang. 
It was hosted then by none other 
than Andy Gibb, of the Brothers 
Gibb, aka the BeeGees, who had 
better hair than Farrah Fawcett.) 
“Dance sexy, Julie!” my teenaged 
sisters would say. And boy, did I. 
Shimmying around the living 
room and shaking my nonexistent 
thang. Long before I ever knew 
what sex was, I knew what “sexy” 
was. (And so do your kids, by 
the way.) 


Mom enrolled me in dance 
lessons, ballet and tap. Not exactly 
Solid Gold, but I had to start 
somewhere. I never brought the 
correct shoes, not ever. On tap 
day, there I'd be, piff piff piffing 
around the studio floor. On ballet 
day I had to go barefoot. 

At last I withdrew in disgrace, 


Mom deciding the money could 
be better spent than on a shoeless 
wonder. But I still had rhythm. 


Mom taught me the Charleston 
and the Jitterbug. My sisters 
taught me The Twist. But some 
things can’t be taught. You can’t 
harness raw passion. 

In high school I went to monthly 


youth group dances, where 200 
teenagers would sit out the first 
four songs out of pure embarrass- 
ment, but I, and I alone, would go 
to the middle of the gym floor and 
dance solo until enough wallflow- 
ers got up the courage to join me. 


I cringe to think of it, actually. But 
a performer must find her stage 
wherever she can. 


What singing in the shower is to 
some people, dancing in the 
kitchen is to me, still. When the 
housework can no longer be 


ignored, I crank the radio and 
dance with my dishes with what I 
like to think is wild abandon. I 
feel sexy, therefore I am. 


My older sisters would shriek 
with laughter as they watched me 
imitate the real Solid Gold dancers 
then. I can only imagine how they 
would howl now. 


When the music comes on, I forget 
that I’m so much of an apron- 
wearing housewife. I forget my 
stretch marks. When the bass is 
rattling the windowpanes, I am 
the Dancing Queen. See that girl, 
watch that scene, way more than 
seventeen. 


This is one of those areas of life 
that underscores the feeling I often 
have that I don’t really occupy 
this body. 


Inside, I’m Ginger Rogers, lighter 
than air, gliding in a shimmering 
gown over a dance floor and gaz- 
ing at Fred Astaire like he’s 

Clark Gable. 


Inside, I’m Paula Abdul, muscley 
legs and fabulous moves and all. 


And then I see myself in the mir- 
ror, with motherhood oozing all 
over me. Solidly maternal, the 
antithesis of agility and grace. 


This is the fodder of repressed 
female fantasy. It’s easy to imag- 
ine myself as hot on the dance 
floor because | haven’t spent more 
than thirty minutes on a dance 
floor for these last dozen years. 
There is no data to spoil my 
illusion. 


But get me to a wedding witha 
DJ and you will have to pin 

me down. 

One recent afternoon, I was in the 
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Frugal Housewife 


Mormon Soul Food 


For many, the mention of women 
and the Mormon Church in the 
same breath brings up issues hav- 
ing to do with motherhood, 
authority, and gender roles. But I 
think of casseroles and ward cook- 
books. In our modern era of 
Enrichment rather than 
Homemaking, I know I ought not. 
But this is the world I grew up in. 


Actually, casserole was not 
allowed in our home when I was a 
child. Both of my parents are con- 
verts to the Church. My father was 
a Mexican Catholic and my moth- 
er a Mexican-Puerto-Rican- 
American from Houston. Their 
palates have never adapted to the 
... subtleties of the casserole. And 
so, as I grew up eating salsa verde 
and menudo, | always found 
canned green beans cooked with 
soup, cheese, and tater tots some- 
what exotic. For me, Mormon 
cooking also reflects Mormon cul- 
ture itself: at its worst, bland, cloy- 
ing, and stodgy. At its best, cozy, 
nurturing, terribly sweet, and 
even a little peculiar. 


I have a good-sized collection of 
ward cookbooks. There is my 
mother’s Edenbrooke Ward 
Cookbook, 1995. I also have Recipes 
from Around the World, 1986, all the 
way from the Lakewood, 
Colorado Stake Relief Society 
(with a curious overrepresentation 
of Northern European recipes); the 
San Antonio 9th Ward Christmas 
Cookies Exchange, 1987; a recent 
cookbook from the Brooklyn Park 
Slope Ward; and a 1977 cookbook 
from the ward of my childhood, 
the Denver 20th Ward. Open a 
ward cookbook and you will find 
the worries, desires, aspirations, 
and mundanities of Mormon 
women’s lives. Within its pages 
you ll see many attempts to feed 
five children and a husband after 
soccer practice and piano lessons 
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for under $5. You will see oblivion 
in a diabetic’s nightmare of pud- 
ding, cool whip, jello, cake, and 
marshmallows. You will see treats 
for firesides and grand dishes for 
ward dinners. You will see a lot of 
ground beef and cheese. 


Something quite 
poignant that I find in 
Mormon cookbooks is 
their middle-class aspira- 
tion towards sophistica- 
tion — without the risk or 
expense of haute cuisine. 
This striving is informed 
to some degree by mis- 
sions abroad. Young sons 
and daughters return 
and attempt to recreate 
the dishes of the 
Philippines or Austria. 
My favorite example is 
the Oriental salad — 
shredded chicken, cab- 
bage, and some other 
sort of vegetable like 
broccoli or bell pepper, a 
dressing of salad oil, 
sugar, vinegar and, if 
you re very fancy, canned 
mandarin oranges, all 
topped with toasted sliv- 
ered almonds and 
crushed uncooked ramen noodles. 
I’ve encountered this salad at just 
about every Mormon baby or 
wedding shower I’ve ever been to. 
It’s strictly women’s food — too 
light for the menfolk, too funky 
for kids. I used to be scornful of 
the Mormon oriental salad, but 
there is a charm in its yearning for 
faraway places, for something 
more elegant than a minivan and a 


playpen. 


More troubling is the chicken 
enchilada casserole. Now, I know 
how to make chicken enchiladas 
from my mother. You cook several 
corn (not flour) tortillas lightly 
until soft. You roll them with 


shredded cooked chicken, onions, 
and maybe some queso blanco. 
Then you infuse some olive oil 
with a bruised garlic clove; 
remove it and add chili powder 
and flour, cook for a few minutes, 
and add chicken broth or tomato 
juice and salt to taste. 
Spoon this over the 
rolled tortillas in a 
shallow baking dish 
and warm in the oven. 


The Mormon chicken 
enchilada is an entire- 
ly different dish. It is a 
gummy travesty of 
flour tortillas, cream 
of chicken soup (and 
really, what casserole 
is complete without 
cream of chicken or 
mushroom soup?), 
and pounds of shred- 
ded cheddar cheese. 
Some recipes throw 
evaporated milk into 
the mess as well. And, 
if you're a really 
adventurous Mormon 
or if you or your eter- 
nal companion went 
on a mission to 
Mexico or Southern 
Cal, some canned jalapenos. This 
is one of Mormonism’s most dis- 
turbing practices, and it must be 
stopped! Or, at the least, stop call- 
ing it chicken enchilada casserole 
and call it something else —say, 
melted cheese and chicken 
disarray. 


My favorite Mormon food memo- 
ry is scalloped potatoes (aka 
funeral potatoes). We had these at 
every ward dinner growing up, 
alongside sliced ham and canned 
green beans. I loved the savory 
tang of sour cream and cheddar 
cheese held together by the pota- 
toes, which—let’s be honest — are 
just an excuse to melt together 
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large dollops of fat. And so the 
perfect scalloped potato recipe 
became my quest as I looked 
through the ward cookbooks. 


I came across three that came 
close: Teena Barnes’s sour cream 
scalloped potatoes, Norma 
Russell’s scalloped potatoes and 
ham, and Ann’s potato casserole, 
submitted by Eloise Bell in the 
food essays anthology Saints Well 
Seasoned (ed. Linda Hoffman 
Kimball, Deseret Books, 1998). I 
ended up combining all three for 
my ideal recipe. And so I ask the 
pardon of all three women, most 
particularly Ms. Bell, who did not 
approve of my mangled recitation 
of the Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales sophomore year at BYU. I 
hope my potatoes prove more 
palatable. 


Russell’s potatoes include ham. I 
like this because I have to have 
my scalloped potatoes with ham, 
but it would take my husband and 
our unborn children forever to get 
through a whole ham roast. But 
Russell's recipe is missing butter 
and the indispensable sour cream. 
For that I turn to Barnes, who 
includes plenty in a recipe that 
feeds sixteen, perfect for a ward 
dinner. I used her recipe as the 
base with different proportions. 
Both she and Bell boil their pota- 
toes in their skins first. Bell’s 
recipe is a bit gooier, as it includes 
milk and has a higher cheese to 
potato ratio, so I leaned in that 
direction. I also love Bell’s addi- 
tion of green onions. 


I’ve tried scalloped potatoes with 
baking potatoes (Russets) and 
with boiling potatoes (Yukon 
gold). The baking potatoes go 
mushier, of course, and I prefer 
them. As long as you’re having 
sloppy amounts of cheese, you 
may as well go with the mushy 


potato. However, the boiled potato 
is a little more dignified in the 
way it continues to support itself 
with firmness in the casserole. 


A word about the corn flakes: I 
could not. Maybe I’m no fun. 
Maybe I have no soul. But I sim- 
ply could not top my dinner 
entree with breakfast cereal. I 
know this is blasphemy, but there 
you go. Russell is with me on this 
one. She tops hers with paprika, 
which is very nice. 


Even nicer is the Ulchester 
Applewood cheddar I used, a 
smoked cheese with paprika that 
pretty much made the dish as far 
as I’m concerned. The smokiness 
enhances the ham well and lends 
a little depth to the potatoes. True, 
it did end up deviating from the 
nostalgia I was after, but nostalgia 
can be a disease. 


If you are a good, thrifty Mormon, 
you will want to bake something 
else along with your potato casse- 
role. I was happy to find Carolyn 
Langston’s pumpkin custard cake 
in the 20th Ward cookbook. 
Carolyn was my mother’s best 
friend. She remains in my memory 
as the prime example of all the 
wonderful things a Mormon 
woman can be: warm, loving, 
practical, well-humored, earthy, 
frugal, and magical. Carolyn died 
of cancer in 1991. I include her 
recipe as a tribute to her. 


Scalloped Potatoes with Ham 
4-6 potatoes, boiled in their skins 


until tender 

1 can cream of chicken soup 

1 cup sour cream 

11/2 cup grated cheddar cheese 
(Ulchester Applewood preferred) 
1/4 cup milk 

1/2 cup melted butter 

pinch of salt 

pinch of pepper 


11/2 cup cooked, diced ham 
6 T chopped green onions 
paprika 


Combine the soup, sour cream, 1 cup 
of the cheese, milk, butter, salt, and 
pepper. Slice the potatoes about 1/8 
inch thick. Layer potatoes in a dish 
with the ham, onions, and mixture. 
Cover and bake 15 minutes. Uncover 
and sprinkle with remaining cheese 
and paprika. Bake uncovered 15 more 
minutes. Let stand 5 minutes before 
serving. 


Custard Pumpkin Cake 
1/3 cup butter 


1 1/4 cup sugar 

legg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 3/4 cup flour 

2 1/2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

nuts 


Cream sugar and butter. Add eggs 
and vanilla. Add dry ingredients 
alternately with milk. Stir in nuts. 
Pour into square cake pan. 


For custard combine: 

2 egg yolks (reserve whites) 

1 cup canned, pureed pumpkin 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon flour . 

1/4 teaspoon each ground nutmeg, 
allspice, cinnamon, cloves 


Beat two egg whites stiff and fold into 
custard. Pour over cake. Bake at 350 
degrees for 50-60 minutes. “ 


We received this wonderful look at 
Mormon cooking with no identifying 
contact information. After some time, 
we decided to publish it anyway in 
the hopes that its author will identify 
herself so she may be properly 
credited. -ed 
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Simple Mastectomy 


The other parts I’ve lost to surgery 
I never saw, 
Their reason for being never obvious or palpable: 


Tonsils at 4, appendix at 20, 

Tubes and uterus, cysts and lumps, 
Damaged connectives, infected insertions 
At maybe 30, 50, 65, 

Gall bladder at 72. 


I never watched them with girlhood awe become 

To be showered, bathed and powdered, 

Fit into bras and swim suits, 

Touched by loving touch to generate aching imperatives 
As intended by God as ability to laugh or cry. 


I never offered those other parts to babies 
In painful then ecstatic nourishing. 

I never saw them swell and then diminish 
By female timing set by the same miracle 

Of my being born a healthy baby girl. 


So now the housing of that right one will be gone. 
No longer paired, how will my left survive? 


Maybe, at 80 plus, it will rise above the cavity 

Of what always was 

And double like the vision in my injured eye at 64, 
To let me go in God's timing, 

Arriving whole as essence, 

Childness in my woman’s self 

Saying, welcome back. 


Psalm to My Canyon 


I awake to the songs of birds; 

the sounds of thy creatures awakeneth me. 
Thy skies are the blue of thy deepest waters; 
deep and broad are they in their invitation 
to my soul to take flight. 


Now Let Me Be Sad 


Now let me feel sad, Impulse, trained in gladness, 
Do not try to whisk me away from grief 

Like a child caught sulking in a corner 
Immobilized by imagined hurt. 


Instead, let me grow rich with my sadness. 

Let it mellow and strengthen my joy, 

Take bold hold of my will, 

Give tears permission to water the parch of loss. 


Let its music ripple my spine. 

Let me give ardent ear 

To what was, to what never will be. 
Grief, be my companion in joy. 


In the numberless calls acquainting me with the Night 


Bring me to my senses, numberless too 
In abandoning numbness and the faint iridescence 
Of busyness, crowds, brief entertainments. 


Like walking into a sea, only in depth can I float. 
Depth, too often feared for its power 

To raise me footloose and struggling 

Is all that can gentle me back to shore: 


Safe, breathing in the cosmos of the sweet unknown 
Full of the Light of having been sad. 


I bow to the joy of thy bounty. 
I raise up my voice to sing praises 
for the grace of thy hand in all the world. 


Here in the thickets of thy kindness 


and the beauty of thy hand 


In mine eyes are thy words; 
in my heart the songs of rejoicing in thee. 


Blessed, O God, be the quiverings of life 

in the branches of trees, in my limbs; 

and holy be the sun on the leaves and needles 
and on the hair of my head and the feeling 
beneath it. 
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thou maketh me still to know 
thou art indeed God. 


Emma Lou T| hayne 
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Fragile Flowers 


Belle de Jong Van Wagenen 


The flowers they sent for my 
birthday are wilted, faded, and 
brown. Sadly, I gather the soggy 
stems together and throw the old 
bouquet in the trash. It flourished 
for almost a week, but in the last 
few days I saw signs of its 
approaching demise. Now the 
glass vase stands empty and 
stained; that glorious gift of nature 
has performed its purpose and has 
been discarded. The Scan 
comes to me that 
human lives, like the 
lives of flowers, are 
fragile blessings that 
are over too quickly. 
Youth and beauty dis- 
appear before we 
have time to appreci- 
ate their presence. 


As I stand there in 
my robe and scuffed 
slippers, I feel like 
that useless bou- 

quet — wilted and 
faded. My gingerspice 
hair that my young husband used 
to caress has changed to nonde- 
script brown with a circle of gray 
near the temples and cheeks. The 
cheeks themselves look dry with 
faint wrinkles instead of their once 
peach-colored contours, where 
even the pores in the skin didn’t 
show. I know that my eyes, behind 
these designer glasses, have lost 
their sparkle and snap. Just yester- 
day, with the aid of a magnifying 
mirror, I noticed that even the 
whites of my eyes are mottled 
with tiny veins. My neck suddenly 
seems to have acquired twice as 
much skin as it needs. 


As I pull my robe around me, | 
mutter, “Why go on? I’m an old 
woman.” I put my brown-spotted 
hands over my face and silently 
give up. It’s no use to fight it—old 


Belle when she wrote this 
essay 


age always wins. 


Then I think of those children who 
lovingly sent the fresh flowers — 
children who are truly the essence 
of my existence. Their welfare has 
been the goal of my life. I spent 
my youthful years on them, and I 
am not sorry. They are well worth 
the sacrifice. They are more mine 
than any earthly possession I trea- 
sure. I smile as their faces flash 
before my eyes—each one so dif- 
ferent yet so lovable. 


Now they work six 

| days a week to provide 
| secure homes for their 

| children in this widen- 
i ing world. They care 

i for the young bodies, 

; sweet spirits, and 
searching minds of my 
precious grandchildren. 


| Those grandchildren 
‘ are not only precious 
but downright fasci- 
nating. When you see 
family characteristics 
that you inherited from your par- 
ents appear in your children—and 
then again in your grandchil- 
dren —it is an impressive experi- 
ence. Perhaps it is a self-centered 
pleasure, but it gives a sense of 
continuity to life. A master plan 
emerges with a family structure 
that gives status to the older mem- 
bers. It is so rewarding to have 
value in your later years ina 
world where youth is considered 
the most important asset. 


I have to admit that old age does 
bring some happiness. Grand- 
children are one bonus that 
absolutely requires a quota of 
years to elapse in order to qualify 
for the dividends. Like financial 
investments that pay off when 
they mature, old age brings its 
own benefits. 


Just then, my husband shows his 
cheerful face around the door. “A 
penny for your thoughts — maybe 
even a nickle,” he offers. His silver 
curls are rumpled but jaunty and 
his blue eyes are crinkled with 
smiles. He loves me as | am—an 
aging woman with a slight limp — 
and he often reminds me that he 
knows someday we'll both be at 
our dancing prime again. No mat- 
ter how foreboding the future 
appears, he is optimistic and 
grateful for the opportunities of 
each new day. He does not cower 
before change; he keeps his faith 
and enthusiasm. I smooth his hair 
and squeeze his huge, familiar 
hand. He is happy to see me 
smile. What a good man he is, and 
how hard he has worked for over 
fifty years to provide for our 
expanding family. Now he worries 
about the grandchildren and helps 
to make their lives easier and 
more worthwhile. 


I smile to myself as I begin to 
scour the stains from the flower 
vase. Those flowers were beauti- 
ful, and I’m really a lucky lady. 
How glad I am that old people are 
not thrown in the trash like flow- 
ers when they wither and fail in 
physical charm. I feel the warmth 
of love that surrounds me and 
brings solace to my heart. I 
remind myself that my life is 
expanding, not ending, and surely 
the eternities hold excitement, 
renewal, and love. 


Belle writes: “I’m an old lady [87] 
who lives all alone in my house in the 
Riverwoods area of Provo, Utah. I 
spend many hours each day reading, 
writing, and crocheting baby clothes 
and blankets for my thirty-two great- 
grandchildren. Life is good, but I miss 
those busy days as a homemaker and 
mother. Those days were really 
‘Fragile Flowers’ — lovely and too 
soon gone.” 
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The Day the Daily News Went to 12 cents a Copy 


Deborah Guy-Skriloff 


I 

The Newspaper man is yelling 
something at me. I’m staring at 
my shoes. My shoes are too big 
and my feet are cold. Mrs. 
Goodwine gave me these shoes. 
She watches us after school and 
today she says “I’m gonna let you 
go get a paper for me so I can see 
what number played.” She gives 
me a dime and slams and locks 
the door behind me as | shrug into 
my coat and head for the eleva- 
tors. My too big shoes slapping 
behind me. 


She lives on the 21st floor. A guy, 
heavy set, with one lazy milky 
eye, comes banging out of his 
apartment. I suck my teeth and 
roll my eyes, mutter something 
about how long the elevator is tak- 
ing and head for the staircase. I’m 
up 21 flights and love running 
down the stairs. Hand sliding 
along the rail. Just before gravity 
throws me into the wall, I grab the 
rail and go flying around down 
onto the next flight of stairs. 


I’m on the 19th floor when I hear 
the guy enter the stairwell too. 
He’s calling to me. I slow down 
‘cause I’m too polite to run out of 
earshot. He’s talking. I’m talking. 
I’m jumping down the stairs three 
and four at a time and he laughs 
and keeps up. He thinks I’m 
funny. About the 12th floor he 
starts talking about another game 
he knows that you can play on the 
stairs. What game I’m wonderin’ 
as he puts his hands on my shoul- 
ders and not too roughly pushes 
me down. I’m not following the 
gist of the game. Maybe it’s a 
boys’ game. I don’t understand 
and I don’t feel comfortable and I 
want to get up. My too big shoes 
fall off and I push him off to 
retrieve them and keep moving 
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down the stairs. 7th floor, he keeps 
trying to explain the game. But 
this game puts me too close to his 
cloudy gray eye and his layers of 
clothes and his sweat and I feel 
stifled. So I keep wriggling 
away and retrieving my 
shoes and I keep movin’ 
down the stairs but now it 
feels like a chase and a nego- 
tiation and I’m nervous and 
he keeps talkin’ and he won't 
let me be and I start to get 
loud and he’s telling me I 
don’t have to get loud. 


3rd floor. I know people on 
that floor. I grab the heavy 
metal door, heave it open and 
move into the hallway and 
swing around. He catches the 
open door and starts toward 
me. I say in an urgent 
strained whisper, “You come 
through that door and I’m 
gonna start yelling and I’m 
not gonna stop.” He stands 
there and looks at me like 
he’s trying to figure some- 
thing out then he swings the 
heavy metal door and it 
slams shut and he’s gone. The 
sound of the door-slamming 
makes the walls shake with its 
boom. I stand frozen. The dime in 
one hand, a fallen shoe in the 
other, waiting for someone to 
open their door and see what all 
the noise is about. 


Last summer I had figured out 
somethin’ about boys and stair- 
ways and I knew enough to know 
that yelling was an important part 
of it all. 


II 

Last summer I was walking home 
from church with Estelle. She was 
too bossy and I wanted to be 
alone. And she was telling me that 
I couldn't walk alone and I was 
sure I could. She grabbed my arm 


and I jerked away and a bracelet 
breaks and all hell breaks loose. 

Two really nice guys come to my 
rescue and offer to walk with me 
so I wouldn’t have to walk alone. 


Estelle goes crazy, telling them no, 
that we were okay; we can walk 
home on our own. Estelle was 
such a pain. I walked ahead and 
the boys walked along and we 
talked. As we crossed the street, 
out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Estelle, one block over, running 
toward our building. Estelle is 

so weird. 


We walked, and talked, they 
agreed with me about Estelle and 
we laugh. When we got to the 
building, even though there were 
two elevators and I lived on the 
9th floor, we had somehow made 
the decision to walk up the stairs. 
I think there may have been some- 
thing said about how we were 
having such a good talk that we 
should take the stairwell so we 
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could talk for longer. I remember 
feeling cute. When we got in front 
of the building, Estelle and her 
mother were leaning out of their 
3rd floor apartment window, and 
they started yellin’ at those boys, 
telling them to get the hell away 
from me or they were calling the 
cops, and the boys took off really 
fast. | remember feeling their 
breeze as they took off. They 
sprinted so fast and so close to me 
that I felt like a car had just 
swerved and missed me and I 
wasn’t sure if it was safe to 

move yet. 


Estelle’s mom tells my mom. My 
mom pulls me aside and in an 
urgent, strained whisper she says. 
“Don’t you know what rake is?” 
Sure I knew what a rake was. 

And I said “Sure I know! What's 
that got to do with anything?” She 
shakes her head and cries. Now I 
know I’m guilty of not under- 
standing something that everyone 
else somehow understands, and so 
I spent a lot of time in the fall 
thinking about dead leaves and 
the sound of rakes scraping along 
the sidewalk. 


A couple weeks later I saw one of 
the guys again, sitting on a stoop. 
He recognized me but didn’t 
speak. He just shook his head and 
gave me a sick kind of smile. And 
I knew then that he was one more 
person that knew something I 
didn’t know. I knew then that I 
had been lucky that Estelle’s mom 
had started yelling that day. 


I] 

I’m standing there on the 3rd 
floor, shoe in hand and the vibra- 
tion from the heavy metal door 
slamming still resonating through 
the hallway. I tried to think what I 
would say when everyone flung 
open their door and demanded to 
know what all the slamming was 
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about. I pressed the call button for 
the elevator and waited. I put my 
shoe back on and I waited. No 
one opened their door to see what IV 

had caused their walls to shake. A car screeches to a stop so close 
When the elevator finally slowed — to me I can feel the heat from the 
to a stop I heard the people inside engine on my cold feet and it feels 
groaning because the elevator is good. I look from the newspaper 
stopping only two floors from the man to the car to the man behind 
lobby and I knew everyone is the wheel and watch the color 
thinking that I should of taken drain from his face. He lets go of 
the stairs. the wheel and grabs his head and 
his face gets all stretched out too. 
And I know he sat there for a long 
time after I finished crossing the 
street. I thought afterwards that I 
wanted to apologize for staring at 
my shoes. + 


I hear tires screeching and I feel a 
rushing kind of breeze. 


From the building lobby I can see 
there’s a line at the newspaper 
stand. I cross the street and join 
the line. I stare at my shoes and I 
wait. I’m thinking that I wish Mrs. 
Goodwine wouldn't let me do so 
much for her so I’m not thinking 
about the sweaty boy in the stair- 
case with his heavy clothes over 
me and how maybe it wasn’t real- 
ly a game. I'm staring at the 
empty space on my shoe where 
the buckle was this morning so 
I’m not thinking about how no 
one came out to see what made 
the walls shake the way they did. 
I’m staring at my white tights 
sticking out of my shoes and 
noticing that they are streaked 
with dirt from the stairs and so 
I’m not thinking that the sweaty 
boy would figure out that even if I 
did yell no one would come out of 
their apartment to see what I was 
yelling about and so he’d come 
back and rake me across the stairs 
and gather me somehow like a 
pile of dead leaves under his 
heavy clothes and smother me. 


Born and raised in NYC, Deborah is 
passionate about writing, wearing 
shoes that fit well, and helping 
others to live the life their soul 
intended. She conducts classes on 
Fearless Living techniques and has a 
private — and soon to be certified — 
Life Coaching practice, where she 
speaks to women about using these 
techniques to improve their relation- 
ships and their lives. She can be 
reached at deborah.skriloff@verizon.net. 


I step up to the newspaper 
counter and put down the dime. I 
pick up the paper and start back 
across the street. The newspaper 
man shouts out “Hey, wait just a 
second missy.” I stop looking at 
my shoes to see why he’s shouting 
at me. He’s waving the dime at 
me and then I see his face go wild 
and get all stretched out and then 
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A Look Behind the Doors of the Quorum 


Julie M. Smith 


David O. McKay and the Rise of 
Modern Mormonism, by Gregory 
A. Prince and Wm. Robert Wright, 
University of Utah Press, 2005 


I love to read biographies of mod- 
ern prophets, although I confess 
that I’m generally disappointed 
when the subject enters the 
Quorum of the Twelve. At that 
point, the writer usually draws a 
discreet curtain around his subject, 
as if he were a patient about to 
undergo an embarrassing medical 
procedure. David O. McKay and the 
Rise of Modern Mormonism is a cat- 
egory killer; it relies on the exten- 
sive personal diaries of President 
McKay and contains material we 
don’t normally get, such as verba- 
tim transcripts of First Presidency 
meetings. While the reader can 
sense the authors’ respect and 
admiration for President McKay, 
some details are included that 
would make the Correlation 
Committee cringe. 


This, of course, raises an impor- 
tant question about the telling of 
Church history: Do we ignore the 
seams and threadbare spots, or do 
we tell it all? | am sympathetic to 


the position that history must take 
a back-seat to faith—that we 
shouldn’t even allow it along for 
the ride if it might shake a read- 
er’s testimony. At the same time, if 
your testimony is weak enough to 
be rocked by the shocking revela- 
tions herein (Did you know that 
David O. McKay once asked for a 
Coca-Cola?), then you have under- 
lying problems that will eventual- 
ly rear their doubting heads even 
if you keep your nose out of this 
book. But some readers will be 
uncomfortable with the idea of 
tussle and disunity among the 
highest leaders of the Church. At 
times I was, too. 


I do exaggerate by suggesting that 
The Coke Incident was the most 
scandalous part of this book. The 
authors draw a picture of a 
prophet who loved and was loved 
by his people but was not a partic- 
ularly good administrator and 
often backed down either because 
of weariness brought on by age or 
a desire not to impede on anoth- 
er’s agency. His position was that 
“We shall never be condemned for 
what we do not say,” and so he 
did not rein in Elder McConkie 
(over Mormon Doctrine), Elder 
Smith (over Man, His Origin and 
Destiny), or Elder Benson (over his 
support for the John Birch 
Society). Will the average LDS 
reader be able to swallow the mul- 
tiple incidents of conflict in the 
Quorum of the Twelve and First 
Presidency? (For example, here is 
President McKay on his feelings 
about Elder Harold B. Lee going 
too far with correlation: “It is easy 
to understand how the Apostasy 
took place in the early days.") 
There is, on balance, a very posi- 
tive portrait of President McKay in 
this book, but I cannot say the 
same for (future) presidents Smith, 
Lee, and Benson. 


There’s a secondary issue related 
to this telling of Church history: 
President McKay’s papers ended 
up with Wright and Prince 
because McKay’s secretary made 
and kept copies. Apparently, her 
intention was to write a biography 
of President McKay after his 
death, but at that point she was in 
poor health herself. She gave the 
papers to her nephew, one of the 
coauthors (Robert Wright, who 
has now turned them over to the 
University of Utah). Was it wrong 
for her to keep a copy of President 
McKay’s personal papers? Is it 
ethical for Prince and Wright to 
write a biography based on 
materials that are not publicly 
available? 


But I won’t pretend that I’m not 
thrilled with the result. This is the 
most important work of LDS his- 
tory or biography in this genera- 
tion. Prince and Wright could 
have fairly titled this book some- 
thing along the lines of “A History 
of the LDS Church from 
1950-1970.” Without detracting 
from their overall mission, they fill 
in enough gaps so that this book 
isn’t just about President McKay. 
While I’ve heard bits and pieces of 
the story of the evolution debate 
in the Quorum of the Twelve, the 
Mormon Doctrine controversy, the 
Sterling McMurrin and Fawn 
Brodie affairs, Elder Benson’s 
involvement with ultra-right-wing 
politics, the BYU spy scandal, 
baseball baptisms, and so forth, I 
didn’t have a solid picture of these 
things until I read this book. 


There is also an excellent chapter 
on blacks and the priesthood, all 
the more useful because it focuses 
on a time period (1950-1970) that 
is often overlooked. And contrary 
to the current apologetic position 
that the Brethren were pro-civil 
rights but restrained from giving 
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blacks the priesthood, we get 
plenty of data points suggesting 
that some of them were anything 
but in favor of civil rights but at 
the same time considered giving 
the Aaronic Priesthood to men of 
African descent. One of the most 
poignant passages recounts 
President McKay’s dismay after 
his repeated pleadings for permis- 
sion to ordain blacks were denied. 


In addition to being solid history, 
this book is important for two 
other reasons. First, it covers a 
neglected time period. You can 
perhaps be forgiven for hearing 
the phrase “Church History” and 
thinking “Nineteenth Century 
Church History.” There’s much 
more written about Joseph and 
Brigham than David and Spencer. 
Secondly, there’s great trivia in 
this book and lots of it. Did you 
know that President McKay was 
more likely to quote great litera- 
ture than scripture in his 
Conference talks? Did you know 
that in the early twentieth century, 
most LDS members didn’t know 
that the priesthood couldn’t be 
given to blacks? That President 
McKay considered building a tem- 


ple on a cruise ship and sailing it 
around the world (and can you 
imagine the older people fighting 
for that assignment?)? That Paul 
H. Dunn wrote his dissertation on 
the difference between what the 
Brethren said was doctrine and 
what was taught by CES? 


I hope I won’t detract from this 
phenomenal book if I note two 
weak points. First, the book is 
arranged topically, not chronologi- 
cally. While not a problem in itself, 
I do question some of the topics 
selected (and left undone). For 
example, there is a chapter on 
“ecumenical outreach,” but this 
does not seem to have been a 
major theme for President McKay. 
Secondly, virtually every chapter 
covers a controversy surrounding 
Church practice, not doctrine. 
There is nothing here, for example, 
about President McKay’s shaping 
of doctrine (i.e., views on the 
Godhead, repentance, and so 
forth). Is this due to a lack of 
major issues during his adminis- 
tration, or does it reflect the selec- 
tion bias of the authors? 


Secondly, Paul H. Dunn is quoted 


You Can Dance If You Want To continued from page 17 


kitchen with my sons, listening to 
an album. It has a little-known 
song that I love, a fast and furious 
rocking-gospel-choir type of song. 
Picture satin robes, waving hands, 
and dueling divas, an organ and a 
bass guitar. 


When this song came on I could 
not restrain myself, and I started 
jumping and swaggering around 
the kitchen like I was Aretha 
herself. 


My three sons ate graham crack- 
ers, watched ants crawl up the 
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wall, scratched their privates. Not 
one of them even raised his eyes 
to wonder why his mother was 
practically dancing the Tarantella 
before them. If I’d gone into car- 
diac arrest, they would not have 
batted an eyelash. 


I don’t really occupy this body. Or 
this life. 


I always imagine, with horror, 
some visitor arriving on the porch 
and witnessing my doing the 
Neutron Dance for several min- 
utes through the front door win- 


extensively in this book from a 
series of interviews that the 
authors did with him. In the 
majority of cases, the quote is 
introduced with something simi- 
lar to “one General Authority 
said... .” I can understand why 
they interviewed him and used 
his statements because he is much 
more frank than any other GA 
would be on the record, but to 
never mention in the book his 
dubious history — and often to 
“hide” his identity by only nam- 
ing him in the endnotes— seems a 
little disingenuous. 


These are minor points, however. 
This phenomenal work isn’t just 
important history; it is fascinating 
reading as well. This biography is 
mandatory for anyone with an 
interest in Mormon Studies.“ 


Julie teaches Institute and is the 
author of Search, Ponder, and 
Pray: A Guide to the Gospels. She 
also writes for Times & Seasons and 
is the homeschooling mother of 

three boys. 


dow before they finally knock. 


But if the truth be told, deeper still 
there’s a part of me that wants 
that to happen because a Solid 
Gold dancer needs an appreciative 
audience, and I’m sure not getting 
it from the locals. + 


Julie Berry lives in Maynard, 
Massachusetts, with her husband and 
four young sons. She writes a humor 
column for the MetroWest Daily 
News and is working toward an 
M.EA. in writing for children. 
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“hfs = Ficene Eee 


Karen Rosenbaum 


“Maybe we shouldn't go,” the 
mother says. 


The daughter has just splashed a 
saucepan full of soapy water on 
the windshield and is scraping off 
the bugs with a squeegee. She 
doesn’t look up. “You'll feel bad if 
we don't.” 


The mother sighs, a long, perfect- 
ed, pitiful sigh. “It’s three hours to 
Price and three hours back. You 
just drove in from Wyoming last 
night. And you have that ski pain 
in your rear end.” 


“Sciatic pain,” the daughter says. 
“I don’t have it anymore.” 


“And Darrell says she doesn’t 
even know him when he comes 
all the way from Texas. Not that 
he comes very often. And Lila 
never comes.” 


“So we'll go.” The daughter exam- 
ines the windshield, then nods. 
“Maybe it’s not for Aunt Carrie. 
Maybe it’s for us.” 


“Hardly anyone visits her. She just 
lies there all alone. But I can’t 
drive all that way by myself. I’ve 
never driven on freeways.” 


The daughter wipes her hands on 
her Levis. “I drive on freeways.” 
She opens the car door for her 
mother. “It'll be okay. You'll see.” 


The daughter hums as the Honda 
laps up the Interstate. She likes to 
drive, likes the sensation of speed 
and smoothness and control. Her 
monthly weekend trips from 
Evanston began when her father 
was ill and continued after he 
died. She acknowledges to herself 
the pleasures of escape. Cleve can 
manage — Gordy and Madeleine 
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spend Saturdays with him at the 
store; Tracy has a job at the Dairy 
Queen. And when they asked her 
to teach the nine-year-olds, 
Madeleine’s class, at church, she 
told them yes, of course —one 
always said yes to church call- 
ings — but she had to have one 
Sunday a month off because she 
had obligations to her widowed 
mother — she enunciated the 
phrase reverently —in Salt 

Lake City. 


The mother had proposed the 
journey to Price four Saturdays 
before, when she and the daughter 
were stirring up strawberry jam. 
The daughter had squealed, 
“Let’s, Mom! I want to see her 
before she dies. You need to see 
her too.” 


Immediately the mother looked 
startled, as if she hadn’t been the 
one to make the suggestion. “I 
don’t know, dear. Maybe it’s not 
such a good idea.” 


“It is a good idea. We'll go next 
month. The week before, call the 
home to let them know we’re 
coming. Okay?” 


And so it is that this hot August 

morning, the Honda is speeding 
south and the mother is chewing 
on her lower lip. 


“It’s more important to see people 
when they’re alive,” the daughter 
wrinkles her nose to adjust her 
sunglasses, “rather than wait till 
they’re laid out in a coffin.” 


“Carrie’s laid out in a bed. Darrell 
says she’s not really living. Not 
living the way people live. She’s 
living the way turnips live, 

I guess.” 


The daughter laughs for just an 
instant, then clears her throat. 


“Sometimes I felt that she was 
your other child, the way you and 
Dad took care of her.” 


“T haven't done anything since 
Will passed on. She doesn’t even 
know he’s gone. She can’t talk on 
the phone any more. I call the staff 
every week. They always say she’s 
the same, not unconscious, but not 
really awake either. They say 
they'll let me know if there’s any 
change.” She smiles wryly. “They 
didn’t seem all that enthusiastic 
that we’re coming.” 


The daughter snorts. “You'd think 
they could hold a phone up to her 
ear and let you talk. Maybe she’d 
hear you. Just think, she used to 
be a telephone operator!” 


“And when telephone operators 
were real people, not tin voices. 
She knew everybody and every- 
body’s business. If you were try- 
ing to reach Irma, she'd tell you 
that Irma was having her hair 
done.” The mother folds her 
hands into the lap of her zip-front 
dress. “Course that was because 
Dragerton was a little town. She 
wouldn't have known everybody 
in Salt Lake.” 


“She liked coming to Salt Lake.” 


“After Herb died, she spent every 
Christmas and Thanksgiving with 
us. Will and I went down there 
every month until he got sick. He 
was fixing things for her on that 
last trip. Furnace filter, I think.” 


“How was she then?” The daugh- 
ter glances in her rear view mirror, 
then switches into a faster lane. 


“Not quite right in the head. She 
was hiding her rings in a tub of 
margarine in the refrigerator. And 
newspapers and mail just piled 
up, but she wouldn’t let me go 
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through them.” The mother holds 
out her hands and examines her 
thickened fingers. “I called 
Darrell when we got home, and 
next thing I knew he'd put her in 
that home.” She makes two fists. 
“I wouldn't have said anything if 
I’d known he’d do that. We 
could’ve got someone to look in 
on her, help her.” 


“Weren't people already looking 
in on her?” 


“She’d made her friends mad. 
They'd stopped dropping by. 
She’d accuse them of stealing 
things.” She watches a moving 
van pull even with the Honda. 
“This was an awful trip before 
air-conditioning.” She pauses. 
“She could be downright mean.” 


“Mean? Aunt Carrie?” 


“She was mean to me when we 
were children. She resented me for 
being born. Your grandma had a 
lot of miscarriages between Carrie 
and me, and she got used to being 
an only child. Once she stuck me 
up on the chickenhouse roof. 
When Mama told her to get me 
down, she asked if she’d get a 
whipping if she did, and Mama 
said yes, she’d get a whipping 
either way, so she said then I 
could stay up there all night as far 
as she was concerned. And she 
used to pinch me in church, and 
when Mama made her take me 
with her to play, she’d tell me 
there were snakes hidden every- 
where and they were going to bite 
me. That’s why I’m so scared of 
snakes to this day.” 


The daughter chuckles. “Was she 
mean to Aunt Ruth Ann too?” 


“Naw. Ruthie was just Carrie’s 
sidekick. I think the first words 
Carrie taught her were, ‘I hate 


Dinah.” They used to chant that at 
me, my big sister and my baby 
sister.” 


The daughter looks for the exit to 
Highway 6. “I didn’t know that,” 
she says. “That is mean.” 


“At church they make you feel 
bad if you have just one child, like 
you re depriving the family of all 
the blessings of the kingdom, but 
sometimes I'd think about the way 
Carrie treated me, and I wasn’t 
sorry I couldn’t have more.” 


“T didn’t feel deprived,” says the 
daughter. “I felt spoiled.” 


“You used to ask for a little sister 
or brother.” 


“I used to ask for a pony too, 
didn’t I? And I would have been 
the mean one if you’d had more 
kids. I would have been the 
oldest.” 


“You wouldn’t have been mean. I 
wasn’t mean to my baby sister. 


My baby sister,” the mother 
repeats. “She’s been gone a year 
now. When Carrie goes, I'll be the 
only one left of my generation. 
And all the earlier generations.” 


“Well.” The daughter thinks. 
“There’s Uncle Gus even if he’s 
not blood. And your cousins. 
Cousins count.” 


“Yes,” the mother admits. 
“Cousins do count.” She purses 
her lips. “Carrie was mean to your 
grandpa too.” 


“Nol” 


“Remember, she took him so Will 
and I could take a vacation, and 
she put him into the hospital 
when he messed in the bed. I'll 
never forgive myself for letting 
her take him. She had no patience, 
not one whit. He died because he 
was so miserable in that hospital.” 


“Mom! He was 92! Even you 
couldn’t keep him alive forever!” 
“And she was so stubborn. She 
smoked up to the minute they 
hooked her up to oxygen. She 
would’ve kept on, too, but the 
doctor told her she’d explode.” 


“Aunt Carrie didn’t seem to resent 
you when you were adults.” 


“No,” the mother says finally. “I 
guess not. Even though she did 
have reason then. Will made 
enough money so I never had to 
work like she did, and we could 
live in a nice house. Carrie’s first 
husband — you never knew 

Jasper —he was a drunkard even 
though he came from good church 
people and took Carrie to the tem- 
ple. Your dad wasn’t a believer, 
but he was a mighty good man. 
Like your Cleve.” 


continued on page 28 
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The Price of Ties continued from page 27 


“Amen,” says the daughter. “And 
like Uncle Herb.” 


“Yep. Herb adored Carrie, and 
he’d have given her the moon. 
Course he never had the moon to 
give. You couldn't get rich work- 
ing in the mines. Most times you 
couldn’t even break even.” 


“We're getting close to those 
mines.” The daughter points with 
her chin at the dark hills. 


The Honda glides through Helper 
and Carbonville, and the two 
women are silent, remembering. 
When they pull into a gas station 
in Price, a man in overalls points 
them down the road. 


The nursing home looks like a 
remodeled supermarket faced in 
gray cinder blocks. The only other 
vehicle in the visitors’ lot is a big 
brown stationwagon that takes up 
two spaces. The daughter lets her 
mother lead the way. Wispy old 
people in wheelchairs stare at 
them as they pass through the 
lobby. One woman’s head lolls 
loosely as if her neck were a coil. 


“Don’t ever let them put me ina 
place like this,” the mother hisses. 


The daughter looks around. 
“Looks clean enough anyway.” 


“We're here to see Carrie Egan,” 
the mother says to a woman ina 
hospital green smock behind the 
high counter. “I called that we 
were coming. I’m her sister, and 
this here is my daughter.” 


“Room 5,” says the woman in 
green. “First bed.” 


“Do you think she'll know us?” 


The woman in green shakes her 
head. “Probably not. She might 
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smile for you. Carrie’s a sweetie. 
She mostly sleeps.” 


The mother sucks in her breath as 
they pass through Room 5’s open 
door. The daughter finds her a 
chair, guides her into it. “Hello 
darling,” the mother says to the 
form in the bed. “It’s Dinah, dear.” 


Carrie is sleeping on her side, her 
hands beneath her wrinkled 
cheek. Under the thin pink blan- 
ket, she looks very small. 


The daughter slips into another 
chair and looks around the room. 
The middle bed is empty, the cov- 
ers tossed aside. Another old 
woman is sleeping soundlessly in 
the bed next to the window. 


“Can you hear me, dear?” the 
mother asks. She reaches out and 
touches Carrie’s forehead. 


Carrie opens her eyes. She smiles, 
a bland, nonspecific smile. She is 
no longer the aunt of the daugh- 
ter’s past — tall, with straw hair 
and bangly earrings, wobbling on 
spiked heels, smoking Lucky 
Strikes. 


“It's Dinah, dear,” the mother says 
again. She takes Carrie’s veiny lit- 
tle hand. “We drove down from 
Salt Lake to see you.” 


Carrie doesn’t seem to focus. 
Sometimes she looks at her sister, 
sometimes at the ceiling beyond. 


“Will would have liked to come,” 
the mother says. “But he 
couldn't.” Her voice trembles. 
“Do they treat you well here? Is 
the food okay?” 


Carrie’s smile grows wider. “And 
the people, the other people.” The 
mother looks at the other beds. 

“Are the people,” she searches for 


a word, “kind? Are they good to 
you? That’s what's important, that 
they’re good to you.” She is 
squeezing Carrie’s hand. “You 
know I love you, don’t you, 
dear?” She coughs out a tiny 
laugh. “Remember how when 
Mama used to spank us, she'd say, 
‘You know I love you, don’tyou?’” 


She puts Carrie’s hand down and 
strokes it. Carrie’s eyes close and 
her breathing is very quiet. The 
mother speaks slowly. “I love you 
even if you hated me when I was 
little. I loved you then too. That’s 
why it hurt so much. You were so 
strong and talented and beautiful. 
I was always the runt, the plain 
one. Even Ruthie grew up to be 
taller than me.” 


She sighs. “Ruthie’s gone now, 
Carrie. And Will’s gone. They 
aren't gone forever, just gone on 
ahead. They’re waiting for us, 
Carrie. Like Herb.” 


The daughter’s eyes are liquidy, 
but the mother’s voice grows 
stronger, and her cheeks are dry. “I 
just had to come, Carrie,” she 
says, “to tell you I love you. To tell 
you goodbye.” She stands and 
leans over Carrie and kisses her 
on the cheek and then turns to the 
daughter, who is wiping her eyes. 
“Let’s go,” she says softly. The 
daughter puts her arm around her 
mother’s shoulder as if she is the 
strong one. 


At the door, they turn to look at 
Carrie. Her eyes are open and she 
reaches out her hand. “Dinah,” 
she says. Then she closes her eyes 
again and, though they return to 
take her hand and pat her shoul- 
der and though her breathing 
seems stronger, she doesn’t stir. 


“She looks more peaceful,” the 
daughter says finally. This time 
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when they leave the room, no one 
calls them back. 


They slide into a booth at Fay’s. 
“Will and I always brought her 
here,” the mother says. “Fay was a 
friend of Carrie’s, but I think she 
sold out and moved to Las Vegas 
to live with her daughter. I don’t 
know who runs the place now.” 


“So Carrie knew people in Price, 
too.” 


“Sure. You had to come to Price all 
the time if you lived in Dragerton. 
Wasn’t anything in Dragerton but 

a gas station.” 


“What did Carrie have when you 
came here?” 


“She always had a hamburger and 
fries and a piece of peach pie.” 


“Then,” says the daughter, “we'd 
better do the same.” 


The fries are limp and cold. The 
daughter tries to revive them by 
soaking them in catsup and tabas- 
co sauce. “This is how Cleve likes 
them,” she says. “Cold grease.” 


“I don’t guess he’s got anymore 
active in the church?” 


“Nope.” 


“Well, you'll just have to do like 
me. Wait till he dies and then have 
all his temple work done for him.” 


“What is it about the women in 

our family?” asks the daughter. 

“Not a believing husband in the 
whole bunch.” 


“Well, Gus was a high priest. After 
Ruthie died, he went back to 


church.” 


“| think that’s just so the widows 


would take care of him.” 
The mother takes a bite of her 
pickle and winces. “Could be.” 


“Why do men make everything so 
complicated? Believing isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world for me 
either, but I decided my kids and I 
would be better off at church, so I 
try not to think too hard about all 
the weird things and I just go.” 


“You've done good,” says the 
mother. “And Tracy graduated 
from seminary.” 


“And I know where she is at 
night.” The daughter looks unhap- 
pily at the rest of her hamburger. 
“But you can’t count on your kids 
coming out right even if you send 
them to church. The bishop’s son 
got arrested for growing marijua- 
na out behind their horse barn. He 
was selling it to other kids at the 
high school.” 


The mother shakes her head. 
“Most of the time the church 
helps. Now it didn’t help Ruthie 
in that she died from breast cancer 
anyway, but Carrie never 
would’ve got emphysema if she 
hadn’t smoked all those years. 
And I think it did something to 
her brain cells, too, the cigarettes. 
Clogged them up somehow so she 
couldn’t think clear.” 


The café doesn’t have peach pie 
anymore, so they order apple, but 
it tastes store-bought, from the 
freezer. They each eat a few bites, 
then put down their forks. 


“Carrie didn’t cook much, did 
she?” the daughter asks. 


“Naw. And she didn’t eat right 
either. Lived on coffee and sweet 
rolls. And cigarettes.” The mother 
opens her purse and plucks out 
her wallet. “Will and I would take 


her canned hams. But vegeta- 
bles — green, yellow, orange —she 
said those colors were okay for 
blouses and trousers, but she 
wasn’t about to put anything like 
that in her mouth.” 


“Well,” the daughter says, “she’s 
made it to 80.” 


The mother counts out dollar bills. 
“Now Carrie was a real Mormon 
even though she smoked and 
drank beer and coffee and never 
went to church and cursed a 

blue streak.” 


The daughter raises her eyebrows. 
“What's a real Mormon then?” 


“It's what you are deep down. Not 
what you do. Once Carrie asked 
me to do her temple work for her 
when she was gone.” 


“What did you say?” 


“T said, ‘Why don’t you do it your- 
self?’ But of course I'll do it for 
her. It’s funny. She said to me, 
‘Maybe I oughta be sealed to 
Jasper instead of Herb.’ But I’m 
gonna have her sealed to Herb.” 


“Do you want to stop by to see 
her once more? On the way 
home?” 


The mother thinks. “Yes,” she 
says. “Let's.” 


Carrie doesn’t open her eyes this 
time even though the mother sits 
and talks with her. In a metal cup- 
board, the daughter finds a quilt 
pieced out of men’s ties, one of 
Carrie’s own quilts, and she runs 
her hand over it. She has a similar 
one at home, on Tracy’s bed. 


continued on page 31 
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goodness gracious 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 


According to Crime Scene 
Investigation shows these days, 
every crime can be solved through 
DNA. Of course, the process — 
which takes only minutes when 
accompanied by exotic music — 
requires weeks or months in the 
real world. We who are familiar 
with abridgements (the Book of 
Mormon, to name one) get that. I 
don’t plan to leave incriminating 
hair follicles or saliva anywhere, 
but this has made me wonder 
about my own DNA. 


I find it charming to see my sis- 
ter’s eyes showing up in my son. I 
love that my niece shares my pas- 
sion for the arts. I find it unnerv- 
ing that certain of my personal 
flaws seem to be magnified in our 
children. I stare at old pictures of 
my ancestors or my thick ankles 
and wonder whom I have to thank 
for this trait or that. 


If I could see my own genome 
map, how would I react if I knew I 
carried markers for dreadful 
things — heart disease or addic- 
tions or breast cancer? And 
beyond just the physical time 
bombs, what about the character 
traits —the anxiety, the nerdiness, 
the relentless inner editor? How 
much of that do I really have con- 
trol over anyway? My childhood 
was quite pleasant, and I think 
overall I did okay in the gene lot- 
tery, but what if one’s nature is 
messed up and one’s nurture isn’t 
much better? 


My experience has taught me to 
steer clear of some familial traits 
because I don’t like the emotional 
effect they had on me. For exam- 
ple, addictions and depression 
have reared their destructive 
heads in several generations. I 
figure I’ll do what I can to chart a 
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Baggy Jeans 


different path. You can’t spend 
too much time in the Church to 
learn a little something about 
pioneering. 


Not that the genes will change, 
but if there is something I can do 
about these issues, I’ll do my part. 
It takes vigilance —and in some 
circumstances medication — but 
the alternative (doing nothing) 
would be miserable all around. I’d 
just as soon not see the entire 
genetic hand I’ve been dealt. I 
don’t want my genes butting in 
and telling me I'll never succeed. 


Of course I'll never succeed. 


That’s where Christ trumps every- 
thing and plays the grace card. 
“Tf men come unto me I will show 
unto them their weakness. I give unto 
men weakness that they may be hum- 


ble; and my grace is sufficient for all 
men that humble themselves before 
me; for if they humble themselves 
before me, and have faith in me, then 
will I make weak things become 
strong unto them.” (Ether 12:27) 
Thanks to the strength and success 
promised here, despite what my 
double helix says, I will cling to 
grace and faith and wear my 
genes a little baggy. 


Linda Hoffman Kimball is a writer, 
artist, and poet who is enjoying her 
newly empty nest. While she ponders 
which shocking behavior to try out 
next, she is a columnist on the online 
interfaith magazine Beliefnet.com, a 
permanent blogger for the Exponent 
II blog, and an occasional writer for 
the Chicago Tribune. She has writ- 
ten and/or illustrated several books, 
many of which can be found on 
Amazon. If you Google her, please 
include the Hoffman in your search. 
She does not want to be confused with 
the Linda Kimball who is an "impor- 
tant Conservative Right Wing ideo- 
logue," the French horn player in 
Wisconsin, nor the specialist on the 
medicines of Borneo. The real Linda 
Hoffman Kimball lives in Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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The Price of Ties continued from page 29 


Swinging Carrie’s hand, the moth- 
er hums “I’m Looking over a 
Four-leaf Clover” and then “There 
Is a Balm in Gilead.” The daughter 
wanders around the room. The 
bed in the middle is occupied now 
by another sleeping lady, a plump, 
substantial one. A wheelchair is 
parked at the bottom of her bed. 
Finally, the mother kisses Carrie 
again on the cheek, and they walk 
out past the old people sagging in 
their wheelchairs. A Golden 
Retriever is lying on the carpet, 
and it alone raises its head when 
they pass through the heavy glass 
doors. The mother lets out a short 
breath and smiles. “She worked so 
hard so many years.” 


“Now she rests.” 


The daughter watches the center 
line as the Honda speeds up the 
highway towards the Interstate. 
The mother dozes a little, then is 
startled to wakefulness, then 
dozes again. Carbon County 
becomes a just a smudge in the 
rear view mirror. 


After teaching English for thirty-four 
years, Karen now writes feature arti- 
cles for the Sierra Club northern 
California newspaper and edits fiction 
for Dialogue. Her stories and essays 
have been published in a wide variety 
of periodicals. She and her husband 
Ben McClinton live in Kensington, 
California. 


I Had a Girl continued from page 16 


that my body had produced to 
cover the implants. And would I 
still be able to breastfeed? When I 
suggested the procedure to my 
OB/GYN, she looked at me like I 
was nuts. “Oh, don’t do that,” she 
said. “ You'll look deformed!” 


But my mind was made up. My 
daughter’s self esteem was worth 
more than all the sexy swimsuits 
I'd ever buy. “Ok,” my husband 
replied, “I don’t care.” 


We'll see, I thought. He probably 
thinks I am bluffing. And was I 
ripping him off? Here he thought 
he was getting a certain package 
when he married me, and then I 
surprise him with something else. 
It would kind of be like the guy 
who is pre-med in college when 
you are dating him, and then you 
get married and he changes his 
major to Latin American Studies 
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and decides to work for a multi- 
level marketing firm! Oh wait— 
that is my husband, so touché! 


I am looking down at this pur- 
plish head, and it is looking up at 
me, crying. I push one more time 
and this mass of fat, covered in 
goo, seems to explode out of me. 
That is a romantic way to describe 
childbirth, isn’t it? All I see is a 
long, slimy cord, and I think “a 
boy?” But the doctor moves the 
umbilical cord aside, and I weakly 
exclaim, “It’s a girl! It’s a girl! IT’S 
A GIRL!” Looking up at me, here 
is the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen, staring back at me with 
my almond eyes. 


So... things are about to change. 
Do [have the guts to go through 
with it? Do I have the courage to 
go back to how I was? 


In Memoriam: Val Avery 


Exponent II is sad to note the 
passing of Valene Tippetts Avery 
on April 7 in Flagstaff, Arizona. 
At the vanguard of research on 
Mormon women, Val co-authored 
with Linda Newell Mormon 
Enigma: Emma Hale Smith, a biog- 
raphy of Joseph Smith’s wife. She 
also wrote From Mission to 
Madness, a biography about 
David Hyrum Smith, the last son 
of Joseph Smith. Both biographies 
received the Evans Award for the 
best biography in Western history. 
Val received her Ph.D. in history 
at Northern Arizona University 
and taught history and women’s 
studies there until 2005. She was 
well known in the western histo- 
ry field for articles, reviews, and 
commentaries. 


Deadline Extended 


The deadline for the Helen 
Candland Stark Essay Contest is 
now November 1, 2006. 


We encourage long-time contribu- 
tors and those of you who have 
been thinking of submitting an 
essay to put on your creative 
thinking caps and enter our annu- 
al personal essay contest. 


The winning essay will be award- 
ed $300 and be published in the 
newspaper’s PDF. Honorable 
mention essays will also be post- 
ed. Non-winning submissions 
will be reviewed by our Readers 
Committee and considered for 
posting at a later date. 


Please e-mail your entry to 
editor@exponentii.org. Include 
your name and contact informa- 
tion on your manuscript.“ 
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Exponent Il is Moving .. . to the Web! 


With this issue, Exponent II is discontinuing its pub- 
lication of print issues. The publication, as you have 
come to know and love it, will now appear exclu- 
sively online. We are very excited about this move 
into the 21st century and hope that it will make “our 
paper” more flexible and interactive —an overall bet- 
ter product. (One benefit is that Exponent will now 
be in color.) We hope that you will continue to sup- 
port us by submitting manuscripts for publication 
(editor@exponentii.org), telling your friends about 
our website (www.exponentii.org) and blog (expo- 
nentblog@blogspot.com), and renewing your sub- 
scription when it comes due. 


Those of you who have current subscriptions will 
receive email notification when a new issue is ready 
with link and password information. Therefore, IT IS 
VITAL THAT YOU SEND YOUR CURRENT EMAIL 
ADDRESS to subscriptions@exponentii.org ASAP. 
And if you change your email address, please notify 
us so you will continue to receive the publication. 


When your subscription is up for renewal, you'll 
receive an email reminding you to go online and 
renew your subscription for the online fee of $10 per 
year. Currently, subscriptions cover four issues per 


Exponent II 
P.O. Box 128 
Arlington MA 
02476-0002 


year. In our new online format, your $10 annual fee 
will provide you with access to the three new issues 
we produce during the year as well as email notifica- 
tion of additional postings, news items, and so forth 
throughout the year. 


Should you be unable to access the Internet and — 
require a printed copy of the paper, please contac ==” 
Barbara Taylor at 508-259-7604 to set up the recei) “== 
of a laser printed copy or write to Exponent II, — = 
P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 02476. Please keep ir “== 
mind that these issues will not be in the current f¢ == 
mat of the paper but will be printed from a laser = 
printer onto 8.5”x 11” paper. These “print” subscr = 
tions will cost $15 for the three issues to cover the >= 
cost of printing and mailing the issues. Lo 


We are so very grateful for your years of support- 
literary, financial, and emotional —and hope that y 
will continue to feel a part of and a contributor to 

Exponent II. 


The Board of Exponent II 
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